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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”” 

London; Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit vy check, diaft or postal 
of express money order. Other remittances at send- 
ers risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them c: urteous attention and ordinary care, 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address. -The address cf subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address botn the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints — Subscribers who fail to receivea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/- 
fice. Readers who are unable io purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by prompily reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter, 


Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

\ class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane 

Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold. 4 $8. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damreil & Upham, 283 Washington S*, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 

Chic. go, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington S:. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St, 

Denver, smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Gaiveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S, Hungerford, 1031 B oadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T. S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinsca, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo, 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 CaronJelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co ,128 Main St. 
Omaha, Ciement Chase, 1618 Farnam St, 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut, 
Pittsburg, R. 8. Davis & Co., 96 $th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E, Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber Palace Hotel, 
Seattle, Towman & Hanferd, 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St, Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley, 

Troy, B. G Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F, A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply w'l) be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 








SHOPPING BY MAIL, Mrs. M, K. Zust, 
100 West ggth St., New York City. All orders 
executed promptly by a person of experience, having 
a large list of New York City and out of town 
patrons. Circulars seut on request. 


SHOPPING. Special and 
undertaken. Thoroughly versed in New York 
fashions. Consulting Decorator. Highest refer- 
ences. Address, Miss KATE N, ROBBINS, 408 West 
23d Street, New York City. 


general purchases 


ROBES ET MANTEAUX 


SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE, ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


MADAME CLOSE 
GOWNS 
With B. Altman & Co. Formerly 156 Madison Ave, 


ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 


MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 





HATS, ETC. 


EDWARDS 
IMPORTER OF HATS, BONNETS, CAPES AND MUFFS 
8 West 28th Street 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 

MORTIMER DELANO pve LANNOY Pursui- 
vant-ot-Armes—Mem, N.Y. Gen & Bio Society So- 
ciété Suisse d Héraldique & Herold Society zu Ber- 
lin, Heraldic assistance both critical and practical 
rendered to genealogists, families znd designers. 
Retainer: $5.00. Armes in color: $15 & $25— 
Charts: $15. 
Address : 104 West 120th Street, New York. 





Those who look for the arrival 
of Vogue regularly every week should 
subscribe for it in advance, either 
directly to the Head Office, I54 
Fifth Avenue, York, or 
through a newsdealer. Only enough 
copies to cover actual demands are 
supplied to news stands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing 
removes this contingency. 


New 











ENGAGEMENTS 


Bonner-Lockwood. — Miss _ Isabelle 
Bonner, daughter of Mr. George T. Bonner, 
of Staten Island, to Mr. Benoni Lockwood, 
Jr., son of Mr. Benom Lockwood, of New 
York. 

Cullinen-Lahens.—Miss Alice Culli- 
nen, daughter of the late Mr, Hugh Culli- 
nen, of New Brunswick, Canada, to Mr. 
Pierre Pearsall Lahens, son of Mr. Alfred E. 
Lahens, of New York. 

Hooper-Grew.—Miss Ethel Hooper, 
daughter of Mr. James R. Hooper, of Boston, 
to Mr. Harry Grew, son of Mr. Edward 
Grew, and cousin of Mrs. Pierpont Morgan, 
Jr., of New York. 

Loew- Fiedler.—Miss Sadie Adéle Luew, 
daughter of Mr. William L. Loew, of New 
York, to Mc. Harry Hall Fiedler, of New 
York. 

Loring-Whi man —Miss Ruth Loring, 
daughter of Gen. Charles G. Loring, of Bos- 
ton, to Mr. William Whitman, of Brookline. 

Miller-Kahn.—Miss Edna Miller, daugh- 
ter of Mr. J. G. Miller, of New York, to 
Mr. John H. Kahn, of New York. 

Willard-Sandford.—Miss Helen Hicks 
Willard, daughter of Mr. James N. Willard, 
of Albany, to Mr. Robert Warren Sandford, 
of Boston. 

Wilmerding-Coudert. — Miss Alice 
Tracy Wilmerding, daughter of the late Fer- 
dinand Wilmerding, and granddaughter of 
Gen. Benjamin F. Tracy, of New York, to 
Mr. Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., son of Mr. 
Frederic R. Coudert. 


DIED 


Beecher.—On Mon., 8 Mar , at the res- 
idence of her son-in-law, Rev. Samuel 'Sco- 
ville, Stamford, Conn., Emma White Bul- 
lard, wife of the late Henry Ward Beecher, 


“in her 85th year. 


Griswold.—At Islip, L. I., suddenly, on 
8 Mar., Laura Gasper, widow of James C. 
Griswold, formerly of this city. 

Hofmann.—On Thu., 11 Mar., Dr. 
Ernst F. Hofmann, at 45 West 25th St. 

Magee. —At Nice, 12 Mar. , Gen. George 
J. Magee, of Watkins, N. Y. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Shope-Pickhardt.—Mr. Charles Warner 
Shope and Miss Tone W. S. Pickhardt, 
daughter of the late Wilhelm Pickhardt, will 
be married in the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest, Mon., 19 Apr. 

Scheick Van Beil.—Dr. George B. Van 
Scheick and Miss Nanine Van Beil, daughter 
of Mr. Nathan Van Beil, will be married in 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, Tue , 27 Apr. 





Gillespie-Stokes.—Mr. Robert McM.- 
Gillespie and Miss Lillian M. Stokes, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Thomas Stokes, will be married 
in the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, 
Tue., 20 Apr. 


WEDDINGS 


Schermerhorn-Coster.—Mr. Alfred 
Egmont Schermerhorn, son of the late Al- 
fred Schermethorn and Miss Elizabeth M. 
Coster, daughter of the late Charles R. Cos- 
ter, were married in Grace Church, on Tue., 
16 Mar, the Rev. Dr. William R. Hunt- 
ington officiating. Maid of honor, Miss 
Ethel Iselin; bridesmaids, Miss Lonie Scott, 
Miss Anna Rutherford Peabody; best man, 
Mr. F. Lawrence Lee ; ushers, Mr. Laurens 
Hamilton, Mr. George T. Adee, Mr. George 
Phelps, Mr. Jameson Cotting. 


DINNERS 


Breese.—Mr. and Mrs. James L. 
Breese gave a dinner last week in honor of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradley-Martin. Present were 
Mr. and Luther Kountze, Mr. and Mrs, 
George B. DeForest, Sir Bache and Lady 
Arnard, Mr. and Mrs. Almeric Hugh Paget, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. C. Porter, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. L. Baylies, Mr. and Mrs. James Markoe, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. Trevor, Mrs. Frede- 
ric Neilson, Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, Mr. 
James Otis, Mr. Frank Riggs. 

Watson.—Mr. and Mrs. J. Hall Wat- 
son, of 671 Fifth Ave., gave a dinner Tue. 16 
Mar, in honor of Miss Lillian Stokes and 
Mr. Robert McMaster Gillespie, whose en- 
gagement was announced a few weeks ago. 


INTIMATIONS 


Hitchcock.—Among the characters rep- 
resented at Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock’s fancy 
dress dance given recently at Aiken were: 
Dr. Valentine Mott, as a courier; Mrs. 
Royal Carroll, a Quakeress; Miss Eustis, 
Marie Antoinette; Bud Appleton, a ballet 
girl; Oliver Iselin, a chief; and Mrs. Iselin, 
Pocahontas. 

Laimbier.—Mrs. Richard Mott Laimbier 
of 121 Mad. Ave., has gone to Bermuda for 
several weeks. 

St. Nicholas ‘ ociety.—The following 
men were elected members of the St. Nicho- 
las Society at arecent meeting. Mr. William 
Palmer Smith, Mr. Augustus H. Carpenter, 
Mr. Robert M Gallaway, Mr. John Neilson 
Carpenter, Mr. John D. Van Buren, Mr. 
Frederic Fitch Culver, Mr. Frederic M. 
Rhinelander, Jr., Mr. Francis C, Huntington, 
Mr. Benjamin William Schwab, Mr. Walton 
Ferguson, Mr. David Willcox and Mr. Arthur 
Bull Sullivan. 


LENTEN CLASSES 


Sewing Class.—Mrs. William C. 
Whitney, Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt, Mrs. 
Taylor, Mrs. Morton, Mrs. Fiederic Bronson, 
Mrs. Lloyd Brice, Mrs. James Burden, Mrs. 
Adrian Iselin, Jr, have formed a sewing 
class for the benefit of the Lying-In Hos- 
pital on Stuyvesant Square. Two meetings 
will be held, each of the meeting days one 
up*town and one down, to avoid the long 
distance some of the members would other- 
wise have to go. The first meetings will 
take place on 17 Mar., at 11 o'clock A. M., 
at Mrs. W. C. Whitney’s, No. 871 Fifth 
ave., and at Mrs. F. Bronson’s, No. 174 
Mad. ave. 

The third meeetings will be held on 31 
Mar., at 11 o'clock a. M., at Mrs. F. Bron- 
son’s and at Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt’s, 
No. 459 Fifth ave. 

The fourth meetings will be on 7 April, 
at 11 o'clock a. M., at Mrs. L. Bryce’s, 
No. 12 Wash. Sq., and at Mrs. James 
Burden’s, No. 908 Fifth ave. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Church Settlement Club —A charity 
flower ride will take place at Durland’s Rid- 
ing Academy at sgth St. on Mon. 29 Mar. 
at 8.30. Sixteen couples will represent 
flowers and form many pretty figures under 
the direction of Baron Paul Veitinghoff. The 
proceeds of the ride will be given to the 
Church Settlement Club. 

Orthopedic Ward of the Post Gradu 
ate Hospital will be the beneficiaries of a sale 
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which will take place at the Waldorf Fri., 19 
Mar., from 11 A, M.to 10 p. M. The sale is 
given under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, of which Mrs. Robert M. Thomp- 
son is president, Mrs. Alfred Tuckerman vice- 
president, Mrs. Walter N. Eldridge treasurer, 
and Miss Earle secretary. Patronesses: Mrs. 
Frederick Goodridge, Mrs. W. W. Hoppin, 
Mis. Theodore Havemeyer, Mrs. William 
Kingsland, Mrs. Francis P. Kinnicutt, Mrs. 
Lorillard Spencer and Mrs, Frederic Sheldon. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Louis.—Arriving 7 Mar., Mrs. Ed- 
ward E, Ayer, Mrs. Ayer, Mrs. Birdsell, 
Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Mr. J. R. de la Mar, Mr, 
Herbert W. Faulkner, Mrs. Faulkner, Mr. 
Richard Gordon, Miss Katherine Gordon, 
Mrs. Mower, 

Majestic.—Sailing Wed., 10 Mar., Mr. 
Frank Ashton, Mrs. John Davis, Miss Davis, 
Mr. Henry Derham, Mrs. Derham, Mr. J. 
M. Elsworth, Mr. J. M. Emmott, Mr. A. 
W. Foster, Mrs. J. Bowers Lee, Miss Marion 
Lee, Mr. Frederick Townsend Martin, Mr. 
and Mrs, Edward Morris and children, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Parrott, Mr. Henry Sands, 
Mr. G. W. Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
W. Watson, Miss E. C. Whitney, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. M. Young. 

Umbria. —Sailing Sat., 6 Mar., Gen. J. 
H. S. Algar, Mr. WM. Caldwell, Jr., Mrs. 
F. C. Remington, Mrs. Wm. Todd, Dr. and 
Mrs. Emerson Warner. 

Fulda.—Sailing Sat., 13 Mar., Mr. F. 
Marion Crawford, Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge, 
Mrs, Robert W. DeForest and Miss De- 
Forest, Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Fairchild and 
the Misses Fairchild, Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
D. Gallatin, Mr. Ralph Latimer, Mr. Colin 
Mackenzie, Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. Suydam, 
and Mr. Walter L. Suydam, Jr., Mrs. C. H. 
Wilmerding, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Tucker 
and Mr. R. F. Tucker. 

Bretagne.—Sailing, Sat., 13 Mar., Dr. 
and Mrs. S. Weir Mitchell, Miss M. W. G. 
Mitchell, Countess de la Chapelle, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin M. Post, Mr. John A. Scarin. 


GOLF 


Lakewood, 11 Mar.—A mixed four- 
some match was held at Lakewood last week, 
which was won by Miss Elsie Waterbury and 
Mr. Jasper Lynch. Theentries were as fol- 
lows: Mr. J. Borden H:rriman and Mrs, J. 
M. Waterbury, Mr. E. Robbins Walker and 
Miss Nellie C. Sargeant, Mr. Jasper Lynch 
and Miss Waterbury, Mr. P. S. Pearsall and 
Mrs. Arthur B. Claflin, Dr. Paul T. Kim- 
ball and Mrs, E. Robbins Walker, Mr. F. 
Walthew and Miss Agnes Davis. 


HOCKEY. 


St. Nicholas Rink.—The Yale Hockey 
team and the St. Nicholas played on Sat., 13 
Mar., which resulted in a win for the St. 
Nicholas team. Score—St. Nicholas 3, Yale 
1. The line up follows : 


St. Nicholas Positions Yale 
| 2 ll Smith 
a RE -Point . «Stoddard 
Wea - 600. .0000- .Cover Point ...Hall, Captain 
Crowinshield.......... ( Rider 
Barron, Captain........ } Barnes 
Chante dda ccee ee f Forwards ’ Barnett 
Larned ... | Walworth 


Referee—J. Smith, New York A. C Goals— 
Larned (2), Chase, Barnes, Time, twenty-minute 
halves. 

Tues., 23 Mar.—Championship game in 
Amateur Hockey League series, New York 
Athletic Club vs. St. Nicholas Skating Club. 


MODEL DOLL SHOW 


Xtraordinary interest is developing in 
kK the second Model Doll Show, to be 
held next week at the Waldorf, 
under the management of Vogue, and it has 
been found advisable to establish it perma- 
nently as an annual exhibition in the interest 
of the very large class of persons who are en- 
gaged in American dress industries. After 
all expenses and charges are deducted from 
this year’s receipts, the net proceeds will be 
equally divided, one-half being given to the 
Scarlet Fever and Diphtheria Hospital, in 
whose aid the show was held last year, and is 
to be held this year, and one-half to an asso- 
ciation organized for the permanent establish- 
ment of the Model Doll Show, 





DESCRIPTIONS OF GOWNS 
FROM BERTHE MAY 


(Shown on page 326) 
Entrac Ficure—Dinner gown of black 
- satin—Sun-plaited skirt. Bodice of 
black mousseline de soie trimmed 
with jet. Sleeves of the mousseline de soie. 
Bands of jet on bodice. 

House Gown of violet silk tucked down 
and across The tucks are three inches apart. 
Jacket of lace. Lace standing about neck. 

Waite Coat trimmed with écru and white 
passementerie and lace ruffle edged with two 
narrow ruffles of lace. Fancy ribbon about 
neck, passing through two long narrow buckles 
of gold. 

Boréro of black velvet edged with feather 
trimming and heavy lace. 

Street Gown of black open canvas over 
orange silk. Vest black-and-white striped 
silk jabot edged with orange velvet. Orange 
velvet collar between. Black braiding is laid 
between black satin. 


A NATIONAL DISGRACE. 


Dear Vogue :— 

In Vogue of 25 February, page 114, you 
expatiate largely on the theatre-hat-law ; in 
your next issue take a turn on that dangerous 
and nauseating nuisance. and unjustifiable 
outrige—namely expectoration in public 
places. The theatre-hat is unpleasant, but it 
does not spread disease, neither, does it make 
any one sick unto death, while spitting in 
public places does both. I have been at the 
play when the pleasure of the acting has 
been destroyed in consequence of the be- 
havior of a low-bred neighbor. The mess 
that he deposited plainly spread disease, and 
then before I saw the mess, to hear it com- 
ing! oh, to hear it coming!!! To write 
this subject up, and keep at it too; awaken 
the Board of Health, i.e. if it is possible 
to do this. 

S: B. T. 


OLD POINT COMFORT 


, I His is the fashionable season for Old 
Point Comfort, which is as alluring 
as its name implies. Its climate is 

perfect for spring, having none of the enerva- 

tion of places further south, which gives one 

a feeling of lassitude, unwelcome in spring 

weather, and none of the chill and wind of 

the north. It is a happy commingling of the 
two, producing warm bright crisp days, when 
one wants to be out doors all day long, to 
wander up the beach for a mile or so. and 
find the quaint old graveyard, in a dell just 
over the dunes, where the dead must sleep so 
peacefully, lulled by the music of the pine 
trees and the waves. One wanders then 
among holly bushes, trying to decipher the 
old epitaphs of those who were drowned in 
the sea. Or if one is more convivial there is 

Fort Monroe, with its gay music and drills, 

its officers and attractive little club. 

The sailing is very good, and one may sail 
out to deserted old Fort Ripraps, and wander 
among its ruins; or out to Norfolk, which 
is a pretty and interesting town. One may 
ride in a trolly car over to Hampton, or to 
the Hampton Industrial School for the In- 
dians, where they learn all the trades. 

Already the hotel registers bear the names 
of people of prominence throughout the land, 
and with the arrival of each Old Dominion 
steamer for the next several weeks the num- 
ber of visitors will increase, and those who 
may miss from New York the faces of prom- 
inent men and women wil! know that many 
of them are to be found enjoying the luxu- 
ries of the Hotel Chamberlin. 
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SECOND 


Model Doll Show 


1897 


HE second Model Doll Show will be held in the large ball 


room of The Waldorf, during the week of March 22nd, 
23d, 24th, 25th, 26th and 27th, under the management of VocGuE. 


IN AID OF 


THE SCARLET FEVER AND DIPHTHERIA HOSPITAL 


PATRONESSES 


Mrs. Charles B. Alexander 
Mrs. J. H. Alexandre 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. Astor Mrs. 
Mrs. Henry D. Babcock Mrs. 
Mrs. Charles T. Barney Mrs. 
Miss de Barril . Mrs. 
Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies Mrs. 
Mrs. August Belmont . Mrs. 
Mrs. Frederick H. Benedict Mrs. 
Mrs. William T. Blodgett Mrs. 
Mrs. A. Cass Canfield Mrs. 
Mrs. Robert R. L. Clarkson Mrs. 
Mrs. Henry E. Coe Mrs. 
Mrs. Brockholst Cutting Mrs. 
Miss Cuyler Mrs. 
Mrs. Francis Delafield Mrs. 
Mrs. Cleveland H. Dodge Mrs. 
Mrs. William P. Douglas Mrs. 
Mrs. John R. Drexel Mrs. 
Mrs. Newbold Le Roy Edgar Mrs. 
Mrs. Nicholas Fish Mrs. 
Miss de Forest Mrs. 
Mrs. George de Forest Mrs. 
Mrs. S. H. Furman Mrs. 
Miss Furniss Mrs. 
Mrs. John Lyon Gardiner Mrs. 
Mrs. James W. Gerard Mrs. 
Mrs. J. Hooker Hamersley Mrs. 
Mrs. G. G. Haven Mrs. 
Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Jr. Mrs. 
Mrs. Peter Cooper Hewitt Mrs. 
Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock Mrs. 
Mrs. John Hone Mrs. 
Mrs. G. G. Howland Mrs. 
Mrs. S. S. Howland Mrs. 
Mrs. Edward Walsh Humphreys Mrs. 
Mrs. Richard Irvin Mrs. 
Mrs. Walter Jennings Mrs 
Mrs. Morris K. Jesup Mrs. 
Mrs. Bradish Johnson Mrs. 
Mrs. Cadwalader Jones Mrs. 
Miss Kane Mrs. 
Mrs. George Kidd Mrs. 
Mrs. Edward King 
PRIZES 


Luther Kountze 

E. A. LeRoy, Jr. 

Harry Whitney McVickar 
Charles H. Marshall 
Bradley Martin 

John W. Minturn 

A. Newbold Morris 
Oelrichs 

Trenor L. Park 

Frederic J. dePeyster 
James W. Pinchot 
Charles A. Post 

George B. Post 

M. Taylor Pyne 
Geraldyn Redmond 
Alexander van Rensselaer 
Jules Reynal 

H. Casimir de Rham 
Philip Rhinelander 

T. J. Oakley Rhinelander 
Sidney Dillon Ripley 
James Roosevelt 

Eugene Schieffelin 
William Watts She:man 
Henry Sloane 

William Douglas Sloane 
Victor Sorchan 

C. Albert Stevens 
William Rhinelander Stewart 
Joseph Stickney 

Trevor 

Henry Graff Trevor 

Paul Tuckerman 

Arthur Turnure 

James M. Waterbury 
Alexander $8. Webb 
Sidney Webster 

Arthur Welman 

William C. Whitney 
Orme Wilson 

Buchanan Winthrop 
Frank Spencer Witherbee 
Eben Wright 


A prize of $100 is offered by Mrs. William C. Whitney for 


the best dinner and ball gown. 


A prize of $100 is offered by Mrs. Bradley Martin for the best 


street gown. 


A prize of $100 is offered by Mrs. Oelrichs for the best garden- 


party dress. 


A prize of $100 is offered by Col. Albert A. Pope for the best 


bicycle gown. 


MODEL 


DOLL SHOW 


ROOM 936, 154 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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NATURE’S METHOD FOR IMPARTING FRAGRANCE 2s 
YW , Nature offers her matchless bouquet of perfume, not in liquid forms, but in solids. Ours is the natural method— | 
- YVETTE VIOLETTE pure oils diffused into a suitable solid. If you love the fragrance of fresh flowers you will de- $ 
a light in the natural fragrance of our Perfume Tablets. The newest fashionable fad is usually based on some sound reason. Our a 
@7: Perrume Tascets are no longer a fad, but a necessity. The tablet is to-day indispensable in the science of wee 
7/7 _medicine—we are making it indispensable in the ArT or PerrumeRy. Our perfumes are rapidly coming into . 
_@ extensive use throughout the United States and Canada, and are being sold in nearly every country in the world. & 
oO Our package contains as much as two bottles of ordinary perfume. -& 
ae What Yvette Violette says : ee 
«7 PERFUME TABLET CO., New York. New York, January 15, 1897 \. 
GENTLEMéN:—Kindly send me another vial of Gulisten Attar of Rose and also a vial of Mossy Stone Violet, as the last I had were so de- @ * 
“ogc lightful I could not keep my friends from using them. 1 would not consider my toilet complete without your dainty perfume tablets, 7 ©. 
%) Very sincerely, YVETTE VIOLETTE, aie é 
aS ; ae ee & a 
CL We manufacture the following perfumes in tablet forms: McKESSON & ROBBINS Ne York ‘ki > ve 
A Gulisten Attar of Rose, 50c.avial Hymetus Lilac, 5o0c.a vial 9 Ww : .. 
4 Mossy Stone Violet, 50c.avial Sweet Lavender, 25c.a vial SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TRADE - & 
“AY Ask your dealer for them; if he hasn't them order direct by mail, postpaid. If you will enclose us $1.00 we will send you any two Soc. vials, and a 
of we will send you FREE a vial of Sweet Lavender. De 
OG . : a S mye 
) PERFUME TABLET CO,, 1205-10 American Tract Society Bldg., New York j nastites & 
-* 6) J ¥ : . F ®) * 
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I. M. JENKINS, 
297 Fifth Ave., 3ist St., New York. 


SPORTING TAILOR, 


BREECHES MAKER AND MUFTI. 
WE HAVE THE LATEST THING OUT 
‘* PRINCE OF WALES WAISTCOAT.” 


Forms for Self-Measurement sent 
on application. 





Summer Dress 


to be in fashion must be made of 
LINEN GRASS LAWN. There is a 


subtle fascination in the striping of 
beautifully colored silk on the sombre 
ground of linen, that the appreciative 


eye of woman can’t resist. A delight- 
ful combination of comfort and style. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep it, send for 
free samples and we'll tell you who does, 


MOUNT VERNON MILLS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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HIGHEST AWARD 
World's Columbian Exposition. 


E. TWYEFFORT 
MAKERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
| 253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Never Needs Rebinding— 


The skirt that is finished on the 
bottom with 


“FEDER’S BRUSH 
SKIRT PROTECTOR.” 


Wear does not affect this new 
It 
protects the skirt as nothing else 
A dainty finishing touch 
to the best made skirt. 









(One door above 28th St.) 
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and beautiful dress edge. 
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Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat. Highland Spats, 


can. 








It Cleans Easily— 
A shake, and the dust is off 
A rub, and it’s clean 
A brush, and it’s new 


(Fur-lined Coats a Specialty.) 








=, 
any kind of 
STOGKINGS 
are all the same to_ 


At all drygoods stores 
or write 


J.W. GODDARD & SONS: 


98-100 BLEECKER ST. | 


NEW YORK | 
| 


GREAT WESTERN. iy 


| PINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. The label of every bottle of genuine 
A Home Product which Amer- | Farina Cologne bears the word i 
icans are Especiall oo 
Proud of. F = Gegenuber.”’ 
| See that this label i the bottl buy. 
Now used in many of the best | ee ee ee 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 


vintages, 


— = 











_ BUTTON 
Hose SUPPORTER | 


No Suppinc or TEARING 
Sold Everywhere 
Sample Pair. by mail. 25c Siamps 


CATALOGUE FREE 
PB Groftat FRoST CS BoSToN. MAS 

















For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
Stzusen Co., New Yore. 








NK USED ON THIS PAPER 


MANUFACTURED BY 
JAENECKE ULLMAN Co., 





Send for free pamphlets to 
& Co., Sole Agemts, New York 
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Forsale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. | NEW YORK, 
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Ankind no longer asks with cynical inflection, 
‘¢Am I my brother's keeper?”’ Quite the 
contrary. It insists with passionate emphasis 

upon being its brother's keeper, provided always that 
said brother belongs either to the very rich or to the very 
poor class in the community. 


The poor, by reason of their incapacity, their mis- 
fortunes, their unthrift, or their deplorable destitution, 
are fit subjects for outside interference and regulations. 
Setting the poor upon their legs, and seeing to it that 
they keep to the highroad of self-support and are not 
seduced into wandering in the dolce far niente land of 
vagrancy, are all highly commendable achievements, 
whether accomplished by busybodies or by those who 
truly sympathize with the privations and disabilities inci- 
dent to lives without bank accounts. 


The poor ask alms, their usual attitude being that of 
mendicants, and even in cases where they do not ac- 
tually seek financial aid they accept it if proffered. Now 
it is well known that recipients are expected to make 
obeisance of some kind or other to donors; and if the 
latter are lavish of admonition and advice, and show a 
cisposition to take the benefited ones into custody, as it 
were, and regulate their lives, more or less, this is 
recognized to be no more than the donor's due, since 
the poor have signally failed to praperly administer their 
affairs themselves. 


In the case of the very rich, no such warrant exists 
for strangers to take upon themselves the office of judge, 
and decree how the millionaire’s life shall be ordered 
and his expenditures regulated. This fact, however 
does not dampen the ardor of the self-elected regulators 
of others’ affairs. As a rule, the rich man—in this coun- 
try at least—has acquired his wealth by the exercise of 
exceptional ability of some kind, supplemented by more 
every day qualities, such as thrift and energy. His self- 
constituted advisers, on the contrary, usually are not men 
of large affairs or familiar with the practical workings 
of the complex problems of modern industrial, commer- 
cial or social life. ‘They may never have been outside 
of a provincial town, or gone beyond the confines of 
their daily calling—economics may be to them but a 
name, and sociology merely a word in the dictionary ; 
but, though they lack every necessary qualification of an 
adviser, they feel competent to instruct the man who has 
amassed millions, as to how he shall dispose his bene- 
factions, and what proportion of his income he shall di- 
vide with his fellows. They are fond of insisting to him 
that he is but a steward, holding his wealth in trust for 
his brother man. 


Although the rich man may contribute liberally to 
miscellaneous charities, found hospitals, and endow col- 
leges, he cannot hope to escape impertinent suggestion. 
It is explained to him, that the claim ‘‘that a man can 





do with his money as he chooses, is an eternal falsehood 
which mothers (?) all our woes; that sacrifice, not self- 
ishness, is life’s law, and that wasteful luxuriant extrava- 
gance corrupts good manners and lowers public morals.’’ 


Admitting, for the sake of argument, that the rich 
man should submit to dictation in the matter of spend- 
ing what he has acquired, pray who shall be the dictator, 
and what shall the scope of the censorship include? If 
he may not give a costly ball, may he build a fine resi- 
dence, or fare sumptuously every day as is usually his 
wont? There is the question of family apparel—will 
ball-gowns and jewels be permissible? Or as to diver- 
sions, will yacht-owning be tabooed and the inexpensive 
rowboat offered as a substitute to lovers of aquatic 
sports? Then there is travel—a most money-squander- 
ing form of recreation; is that to be displaced by St. John’s 
Guild European excursions? And again, will a box at 
the opera be a needless extravagance, along with traps 
and fine horses and club membership? Where shall the 
line be drawn, and who shall decide which of the rich 
man’s expenditures are justifiable or expedient ? 


If lavish expenditure is reprehensible, then are not 
only the very rich but those in middle circumstances, 
and the poor also, indictable, for it is a truism of social 
statistics that the latter classes are vastly more extrava- 
gant than the rich. If the millionaire may not have a 
yacht because his brother in the slums hungers, it would 
be the grossest injustice in this land of equal rights to 
permit the daughter of the middle class artisan to have a 
piano—which is merely an extravgant aid to amusement. 
The starving slum brother has a claim on her as well as 
on the millionaire, and the price of the piano would main- 
tain him for a year or more. 


If the cost of the bare necessaries of life is all that 
the rich man is justified in appropriating to himself out 
of his income, then the same rule must, of course, be ap- 
plied throughout all grades of society. Under a strict 
interpretation of this dictum of necessaries only, there is 
hardly a household in the land but would find itself de- 
prived of numberless aids to pleasant living—pictures, 
pianos, bric-a-brac, family silver, pretty china, dainty 
napery, and, above all, feminine finery. Poor, indeed, 
must be the family which does not own one or more of 
these household embellishments, and surely none but an 
artist or other such romantic person would pretend that 
any of these articles was other than an extravagance. 


Those who look on with approval at this continual 
baiting of the man of wealth, had best have a care. If 
ever the possessions of the rich come to be taxed or ad- 
ministered to the point of confiscation, the desire to de- 
spoil, to level, will not be satisfied to stop there. The 
forces of discontent will be strengthened by victory, and 
it will not be long before private possession of anything 
worth having will be threatened. 





PORTRAIT OF MRS, SIDDONS 


REPRODUCED FROM PHOTOGRAPH OF A PORTRAIT OF THE FAMOUS ACTRESS IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


He second Model Doll Show under the 
I management of Vogue, and in aid of 
the Scarlet Fever and Diphtheria Hos- 
pital, will be opened in the large new ball-room 
of the Waldorf on Monday next, 22 March, 
at half after three o’ clock, with a private view, 
the show continuing throughout the week, 
morning, afternoon and evening. Underlying 
the philanthropic impulse to aid a deserving 
charity, is the larger idea of developing a 
school of American design in dress, and the 
sixty model gowns exhibited by leading Ameri- 
can dressmakers are to be presented as evidence 
that American taste and American ingenuity 
are fully capable of making this country Dic- 
tator in the domain of Fashion. 
Pal 
It is notoriously the fact that native dress- 
makers are continually revising and adapting 
the models they import, and that even when 
they create original effects, they seldom dare 
to point out the fact, so strong is the unreason- 
ing prejudice in favor of foreign invention. 
The result, of course, is that much of what 
now passes for exquisite and unapproachable 
European art in dress is in reality due to 
American taste and skill. 


* 
* * 


Fashions are something more than the toys 
of woman’s vanity, and it is because the Euro- 
peans realize this fact, and insist upon taking 
fashion seriously, that they have attained and 
held for so long a time the position of auto- 
crat of the mode for women. The importance 
in which this question of dress is held in Paris 
is indicated in the instalment of What She 
Wears that appears on another page. It is 
inconceivable that an American writer of M. 
Lemaitre’s rank would devote his wit and 
cleverness to the consideration of dress. 


* 
%* * 


The Model Doll Show differs from all other 
exhibitions of dolls in that the little manikins 
are miniature fine ladies, well proportioned and 
fitly costumed in the latest mode, be it for bi- 
cycle, ball, dinner, garden-party, or other pur- 
pose. ‘The collection will be so many studies 
in dress, practical as well as beautiful. 

When the numberless industries dependent 
upon dress are taken into consideration it will 
readily be seen that the Model Doll Show, as 
conducted by Vogue, is an affair of national 
importance. The notion department alone of 
a fashionable New York shop contains three 
thousand articles and grades of articles. Think 
of the numberless industries represented in the 
whole outfit of a modishly attired woman. 
Given great natural resources, mechanical appli- 
ances, and a quick-witted, inventive, energetic 
people, why should the outcome of it, so far as 
fashions are concerned, be slavish dependence 


upon other nations ? 


* 
* * 


As a matter of fact, French fashion plates are 
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a series of travesties of art, an assertion sup- 
ported by M. Lemaitre himself. He also 
accuses his countrymen, and justly, of being 
lacking ininvention. In the hope of stimulating 
an interest in American design, four money 
prizes are offered for the best dinner and ball 
gown ; for the best street gown ; for the best 
lawn party costume ; for the best bicycle cos- 
tume—the donors being respectively Mrs. 
William C. Whitney, Mrs. Bradley Martin, 
Mrs. Oelrichs and Col. Albert A.. Pope. 
* 
* * 

Kleptomania, the pleasing euphemism by 
which the defective morality of certain well- 
to-do women is defined, will speedily cease 
to be practised if store keepers as a class 
follow the example of the energetic London 
merchant who was the victim of the depre- 
dations of a certain lady. Having cause 
to suspect this customer, the shop keeper 
had her watched with the result that she was 
seen to steal a piece of valuable lace. Forth- 
with she was conducted to a private room 
and given her choice between prosecution and 
imprisonment for herself and disgrace for her 
relatives, or corporal punishment—she chose 
the latter. The proprietor retired, and two 
stalwart women employees plied two sticks 
with such telling effect that the ‘* lady” 
thief cried for mercy. Naturally the customer 
would never again enter a shop where her hu- 
miliation was known, and the inventive shop- 
keeper was quietly rid of a most undesirable 
visitor, and hqd the added satisfaction of pun- 
ishing her for what thieving she had previously 
done. There are those who suggest ‘¢ birch- 
ing ’” as an inevitable cure for kleptomania. It 
is certainly true that peculation, which is called 
plain stealing and thrashed, is a much less at- 
tractive industry than kleptomania, which is 
excused by lawyers and physicians on the score 
of irresponsibility. And if plain speaking 
and plain dealing were to replace the pres- 
ent coddling and shielding of wrong-doers, 
at least negative honesty would be taught 
through fear of consequences. 

* 
* % 

Some months ago a progressive New York 
journal, which is credited with making opin- 
ions for other newspapers, started an agitation 
against the disgusting American habit of ex- 
pectoration in public. The subject was re- 
garded as very shocking, and surprise was 
expressed in some quarters that a reputable 
paper would sully its columns by the discus- 
sion of so revolting a topic. The agitation 
was continued, and latterly it has increased in 
earnestness, not only editorial opinions, but lay 
ones as well being given prominence in the 
journal’s pages night after night. Meanwhile 
the Board of Health had sent out orders and 
requests, and although there has been no di- 
minution of the practice, there has been an 
unprecedented amount of discussion in regard 
to it. Finally, last week (the exact date being 
g March), a man was arrested for spitting in a 
car on complaint of the conductor, and fined 
$5. Alas and alas! that in this boasted land 
of freedom a man may not make a beast of 
himself without incurring a heavy fine ! 

* % 

The subject, it is admitted, is not a dainty 
one, but the practice is infinitely more foul, 
and it is so universally indulged in, that it 
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becomes a public matter, which is not only 
disgusting, but a menace to the health of the 
community, and as such not alone a fit but an 


imperative topic for public comment. The 
sidewalks of New York bear on their surfaces 
continual testimony to the prevalence of the 
low habit. Ordinarily the pedestrian walks 
unconcernedly on the saliva spots unconscious 
of their existence. If, however, a dainty 
woman, realizing that her dress skirt is a little 
long, and unwilling, of course, if the day be 
fine, to hold it up, endeavors to dodge the 
spit pools, she will be amazed to discover how 
thickly they are strewn about. A _ certain 
woman given to city pedestrianism has yet to 
find a thoroughfare, in however exclusive a 
neighborhood, free from these evidences that 
savagery still thrives. 
Pal 

It will be more or less interesting to watch 
the struggle of the authorities, carried on by 
means of threats and fines, to acquaint the bar-_ 
barian public with the etiquette of saliva. And 
the training has begun none too soon, for this 
most repulsive habit is characteristically Amer- 
ican and permeates all grades of society. In 
no other metropolis in the world could the 
scene have taken place which occurred when 
the remains of General Grant were being car- 
ried through New York with the pomp and 
circumstance befitting the achievements of the 
deceased soldier, and the gratitude and respect 
in which he was held by his countrymen. No 
occasion in American history called for more 
decorous bearing on the part of those who par- 
ticipated in the procession of soldiers and civil- 
ians that formed the escort for the remains. 
As is inevitable on the occasion of a parade, 
the column halted from time to time, and dur- 
ing one of these halts some spectators on Fifty- 
seventh Street, just west of Sixth Avenue, had 
their attention attracted to one of several open 
carriages in which were seated men dis- 
tinguished in military and civic life. The 
particular carriage contained one of the most 
distinguished and dashing generals in the 
northern army, and being a man of marked 
personal appearance he was the cynosure of all 
eyes. In full view of the hundreds who were 
steadfastly observing him, and of whose scru- 
tiny he was, of course, aware, the gallant sol- 
dier turned slightly, and carelessly resting an 
elbow on the turned-over carriage-top, he dis- 
charged a flow of saliva with sufficient direct- 
ness and force to send it beyond the carriage 
on to the cobblestones beyond. The disgust- 
ing act was the more loathsome as detachments 
of the G. A. R. marched near the carriages, 
and the spitting was, of course, in the faces of 
the guard, although of course some distance 
from them. What an exhibition for such an 
occasion! The general died some time ago, 
and gratitude for his national services keeps 
this narrative from being focused, but as an ex- 
ample of the savagery that still survives among 
a civilized people the general’s unjustifiable 
bestiality is deemed worthy of record. 

Pale 

A letter from a correspondent, printed on 
another page, begs Vogue to agitate the sub- 
ject of the spitting habit. The foregoing par- 
agraphs have been written in reply to this 
appeal, and the columns of this journal are 
open to those who may wish to discuss practi- 
cal means for the suppression of this habit of 
the American male. 
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A NEW YEAR EPISODE 
BY LOUISE LOONEY 


‘6 Ew Year morning—whew !*’ Morris 
Ransom stood before the fire and 
opened the day’s paper as he spoke. 

« An inundation of good resolutions! A 

total loss of veracity !*’ he continyed, as 

though reading the head-lines. 

«« Yes, this is New Year, count your bless- 
ings, young man,”’ Dr. Lippit spoke seriously. 
He believed in making every anniversary a 
milestone for thankfulness and reflection. 

‘«T shall,’’ Morris replied, warding off an 
argument. 

As he went into the hall he put his hand 
into his pocket and drew out the contents. 
‘Half, twenty-five, ten—sum total, eighty- 
five cents. I am counting my blessings, doc- 
tor." He went on enumerating: “A good 
many debts, very little business, and a stout 
though discouraged heart. The inventory is 
complete.” 

Ransom was soon out in the street. He 
walked rapidly till he reached his office, then 
stopped. ‘* What's the use in going up?— 
there is nothing doing to-day.’’ But he 
mounted the steps as he spoke. 

«¢ A note, I declare,’’ taking up a pleasant- 
looking envelope, ‘‘and from Anise Wayne, 
too '’—reading it, ‘She invites me to dinner. 
New Year's dinner. Shades of all the mur- 
dered turkeys in Christendom, bless me! Go, 
of course I shall go. Dear old doctor, I can 
really count now.”’ . 

He wrote a hurried acceptance. ‘‘ That is, 
if I am not too late. I have been away from 
the city, and only received your note this 
morning.”” 

Softly whistling, he began to look over the 
papers and letters on his desk when suddenly 
he was sitting erect and pulling his very young 
mustache. ‘I haven't worn my evening suit 
since last spring, and I weigh twenty pounds 
more than I did then. Confound it all ! 
Why were not coats made of elastic? One's 
avoirdupois is in league with the tailor!’’ He 
rested his forehead reflectively on his hand. 
«¢ Phil Robinson has a nice coat, but I believe 
it is generally loaned out. That's my oppor- 
tunity if the said garment happens to be stop- 
ping at home, and Phil is not on pleasure bent 
himself.”’ 

Ransom took up a law book and crossed the 
hall to his friend’s office.. There was a brisk, 
happy sound in his step. 

‘¢ Good luck for the New Year, Phil,’’ he 
shouted, taking the most comfortable chair he 
could find. <‘* Any sort of jollification for you 
this evening ?”” 

‘* Not a bit.”” 

This reply was received with great thank- 
fulness. ‘*1 am going,’’ attempting to speak in- 
differently, “to a dinner party at the Wayne's, 
and I’m a trifle uneasy about my dress suit. 
Do you think I can get into it, Phil?” 

‘*Stand up, let me look at you. A tight 
fit, surely,’’ scanning him critically, ‘but it 
is good cloth and strong.”” 

Ransom made a lunge at him with the paper- 
knife. ‘‘I say, Morris,’’ jumping out of his 
way, ‘‘wear mine. I should like some of my 
family to have a festivity to-day.”” 

‘«T figuratively embrace you, Phil,”’ throw- 
ing wide his arms, ‘‘ your coat will never 
make so good an appearance again, my boy.”’ 

Robinson dashed at him, and Ransom made 
a wild rush for his own office. 
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‘¢ You may count again, doctor,’ he said, 
when he had sufficiently recovered his breath 
to speak. 

As Ransom entered the brilliant parlors that 
evening, he was conscious of a mental exhila- 
ration. It might have been the bevy of ele- 
gantly gowned women, it might have been the 
excess of light and the faint presence of roses, 
or it might have been the smile of Anise 
Wayne. 

‘¢How do you like this new man—Mr. 
Thornton?’’ Morris asked Clara Murdock 
whom he had taken in to dinner. 

«¢ Exceedingly,’’ she replied. ‘* As he is 
visiting the Waynes of course I have seen him 
very often.”” 

«¢T hoped for a different opinion ; he is so 
close a neighbor just now, I fear you may be 
drawn within the circle of his fascination and 
leave me to discuss my dinner alone.”’ 

‘* No,”’ Clara asserted, ‘* you want to know 
how high he stands in Anise’s favor. Look 
to your laurels—a new face is always danger- 
ous. 

‘¢ You misunderstand me altogether,’’ the 
enthusiasm was all out of his voice—‘* I had 
no reference to Miss Wayne.”” 

He ate little, but drank thirstily each wine 
as it came. There were long pauses in the 
conversation broken by disconnected remarks. 

‘¢ The business of the world is destroying 
and being destroyed,’”’ he said, growing imag- 
inative under the influence of the stimulant. 
‘*¢ The fish we ate a little while ago will illus- 
trate my ideas. We were the big fish demol- 
ishing it, and anon a bigger fish will devour 
us, and a mammoth fish get our bigger fish, 
and soon. Methinks I see a line of the finny 
tribe in ascending sizes,’” raising his eyes and 
moving his head, ‘‘ reaching from here to the 
moon, their iridescent sides reflecting the sil- 
very light. One fish will be a fish, another a 
man, another a shark —’’ Morris put his hand 


to his face. ‘*I don’t know what eats up a 
shark unless it be another shark. Can you tell 
me?’’ 


*«No,”” she replied ; ‘*I have never heard 
so philosophic a dissertation upon fish before. 
I think there has not been such a one since 
Jonah.”” 

‘¢ Have you ever considered the beauty of a 
fish?”’ he asked; ‘*examine those in your 
globe at home. Flashes of gold, swift mes- 
sages of scarlet, ripples of silver,’ yesturing as 
he spoke. 

‘<Do it again, young man,”’’ Thornton, 
who had overheard the story, exclaimed; ‘ the 
rosy gives you a powerful imagination."’ 

Morris put down his fork, and looked the 
man of fashion over carefully. 

Thornton saw that his remark had given of- 
fense, but the little breeze brought the wine to 
his head and was pleasant. 

*« Are these flights of fancy frequent with 
you?” he laughed good naturedly; ‘‘and pray 
tell me of how long duration? Positively you 
are the“most diverting youngster I have met.”” 

The fire leaped from Ransom’s eyes, the 
flash startled Clara as it passed her. 

‘«Do not interrupt me again,’’ he said. 
‘«Saving your presence, Miss Murdock, he is 
insolent, offensive and ungentlemanly.’’ Mor- 
ris raised his eyes, his head swam, there was a 
blur between him and the candelabra. He 
knew that he had taken too much wine. 
Thornton’s reply was instantaneous. ‘ The 
gentleman will be at leisure to-morrow, I 
trust ?”” 
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Ransom bowed. 

Surges of mortification passed over Morris. 
He had behaved abominably. Why had he 
not waited ? 

**I owe you a thousand apologies,”’ he said 
to Clara. He ground his teeth in helpless 
rage while he listened to Thornton's perfectly 
modulated voice in conversation with Anise. 


* * * 


¢¢ Phil, I have had words with this man Ed- 
win Thornton, and look fora challenge from 
him in the morning.”’ 

Ransom had gone directly to Robinson's 
house from the dinner. ‘‘I have come to ask 
your services.”” 

*<' You can always count on me, old fellow, 
what is the trouble ?”” 
Morris told him. 
challenge is sent accept it at once. 

ber, if it comes, we fight.”’ 

‘‘I am not going to receive any such in- 
structions. My duty is to adjust the matter 
if possible.”’ 

«Then I shall go to Waite ; he will do as 


‘¢ And now, Phil, if a 
Remem- 


I say. This fellow’s superciliousness infuri- 
ates me.’” Ransom walked restlessly about 
the room. ‘* He is in town, with no known 


business except to marry Anise Wayne. 
Phil,’’ raising his fist above his head, ‘¢ carry 
out my instructions to the letter.”’ 
**Go home and to bed, Morris. 
discuss this matter in the morning.’” 
‘¢ That is impossible. I'm off for a hunt 
at daylight ; so be in my office all the fore- 
noon to act for me. I should like the fight to 
be at sunrise Friday morning. Arrange it that 
way if you can.”” 
‘You must remain in town. 
great a responsibility for me.”’ 
‘¢ And let him spoil my hunt—possibly the 
last one? Not by a long sight !"" He broke 
out singing : 


We will 


This is too 


*¢ A southerly wind and a cloudy sky ; 
Proclaim it a hunting morning.”’ 


Ransom went out into the street. The 
electric cars flashed by him like meteors ; he 
was not conscious of the sound. A dull sense 
of injury oppressed him ; a murderous feeling 
was in his heart. He could have dashed at 
Thornton's throat and strangled him as might 
a wild beast of the forest. The savage in him 
was dominant. A light gleamed from Dr. 
Lippet’s window. 

‘<T’ve quit counting, doctor,”’ he said, and 
passed on into the house. 

Ransom trudged all day through the long 
grass, shooting never so accurately. 

“ Take these with my compliments to Miss 
Wayne,” he said to his office boy, lifting up a 


beautiful string of ‘*‘ Bob Whites.’’ « Has 
Mr. Robinson been to see me? ”’ 
‘© Yes sir, twice since sundown. 


He said 
to telephone him the moment you arrived.” 

‘*Hello, Phil, I was just inquiring for 
you.” 

Robinson looked jaded and worn, great 
blue rings were about his eyes. ‘¢ The fight 
is arranged for to-morrow at sunrise,’’ he 
said. 

*¢ With pistols?” 

s¢ Yes.”* 

**« Good.”” 

Robinson crossed the room and sat down. 

«<I think I-can settle this affair if you will 
listen to reason.”” 


(Continued on page 170) 
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(Continued from page 166) 

‘* But I will not, and there’s the end of it, 
Phil.” 

Ransom unbuckled his cartridge belt and let 
it fall on the floor, then bent down and softly 
stroked the ears of the Gladstone setter whose 
eyes were restlessly watching his face. 













































Spring gown. Waisking skirt of pigeon-wing gray 


Open jacket 


[4219] 
canvas, laid in bias folds from belt to hem, 


bodice of violet diamond-pressed velvet with basque tabs. 
High collar and tab revers of palest silver-gray ribbed silk, 
with chemisette, ruff and rosette jacket fastenings of delicate 


mauve mousseline de sole. Velvet sleeves draped at the top, 
wrinkled over the arm with silk gauntlet cuffs, and mousseline 
de soie frills, 


‘© Are there any messages, in case of an 
accident, you will want delivered ? ” 

‘¢ No—yes, Phil,’’ seating himself on the 
corner of the desk and facing Robinson. «I 
shall write a letter, you will find it in the left 
breast pocket of my coat. If not torn to 
shreds deliver it in person.’ 


VOGUE 


The hour was past twelve before Robinson 
could make up his mind to leave. When 
alone, Ransom drew his chair up to the table 
and wrote. 

*¢ That I have loved you for many months, 
you know ; that the slightest wave of your 
fan or the frailest wind-blown tress of your 
hair is of importance to me, you fully under- 
stand. As a strain of music is sweet so is 
your voice, as a shaft of sunlight is bright so 
are your eyes. All the fair, noble, true things 
of earth you represent to me. Remember me 
sometimes as one who early passed into the 
yesterdays ; as one who was a part of your 
youth. Good-bye, and may the purest bless- 
ings of life descend upon you always.”’ 

He sealed and addressed this fragmentary 
note without glancing back over it. 

¢¢I must write to old Phil now. This busi- 
ness is nearly killing him, poor fellow ! °° 

* * * 

The sun had advanced a golden glow in the 
east ; the leaves covering the ground were as 
still as silence ; a hush was on all things, and 
the skeleton trees stretched out their great arms 
stiff and cold. 

‘¢ The others are already here,’ Robinson 
said, indicating the little party in front of 
them. ‘Is there anything further, Morris? Be 
quick, man, Quitman is coming toward us.”” 

‘*No; I have told you everything.” 

The seconds tossed for position ; the ground 
was measured, the pistols carefully loaded. 
The principals, as they confronted each other, 
raised their hats. Ransom was twenty-three, 
Thornton fully forty. Thornton glanced at 
the young fellow before him and said some- 
thing to Quitman, who hurriedly spoke to 
Robinson—the latter carried the message to 
Ransom. 

*«Mr. Thornton says that his request is ir- 
regular, but before the word is given he would 
have five minutes’ conversation with you.” 

‘¢It is refused.”” 

‘‘ Have some reason, for God's 
sake, Morris. You do not want this 
to be a deliberate murder.” 

‘*Say I will hear him, if what he 
says has no reference to the adjustment 
of this affair.”” 

Robinson delivered the ultimatum. 
It was immediately agreed to. Quit- 
man took out his watch. 

‘©You have a very short time ; 
waste no words, Thornton,’’ he whis- 
pered. 

After the first few introductory 
remarks Thornton’s voice was raised 
and the seconds heard : 

**I do not want your life, Mr. 
Ransom, neither do I intend to give 
you mine. You shall have satisfaction, 
however, if you desire it.”’ 

Morris stood stiff, erect, not deign- 
ing a reply. 

‘*But the cause seems so trivial, so al- 
together inadequate to the shedding of blood. 
As you crossed the ground yonder, coming 
from your carriage, I thought how many years 
seemed locked up in your splendid frame that 
my bullet might in a moment unloose.”’ 

‘*IT believe this meeting is not to discuss 
sentiment, but to wipe out an insult."” 

“Listen to me, Ransom. I have never 
spoken in this way to any man living or dead, 
but I am opposed to this fight.”” . 

“Does the gentleman forget who was the 
sender of the challenge ?*’ 


-“ 
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«<It shall go on if you say so,’ Thornton 
reiterated, ‘* I have been on the field of honor 
before, and brought down my man, and it is a 
poor business.” 

‘¢Mr. Thornton may not always be so for- 
tunate. Prowess on other fields is surely not 
what he wanted to boast of here.”” 

‘« No, the real cause of my asking for this 
interview is my friendship for the Waynes. 
Mr. Wayne once did me a service that it is 
impossible for me to repay. I hear that you 
love his daughter and that the affection is re- 
turned. I should feel like a craven, to come 
on a visit to my benefactor and have it end 
like this.”” 

Thornton took a step backward and re- 
garded Morris much as one would a loaded 
bomb. It was evident that these last words 
had told. ‘*I am glad you came out here,”’ 
he went on, ‘*I am glad to have known your 
mettle. I shouldn't like Mr. Wayne's 
daughter to marry a man without courage.” 

Morris raised his head proudly but did not 
reply. Thornton continued: ‘* And, Ran- 
som, my own nerves are steady. See,”’ he 
picked up a pistol and fired, taking off the 
head of a squirrel in the top of a tree near by ; 
‘but I am willing to say that I was the 
aggressor—that I, in fact, was in the wrong, 
and that my charge of intoxication might have 
applied as well to myself as to you.”” 

Ransom’s whole countenance changed. 
The dignity with which the apology had been 
delivered declared Edwin Thornton a per- 
fectly fearless man. 

‘¢In that case, Mr. Thornton, I gladly 
withdraw my offensive epithets.”’ 

«‘ And I recall my challenge.”’ 

‘*The five minutes are up!"’ Quitman 
called, closing his watch. 

As Ransom and Robinson went back to 
town Morris took a letter from his pocket and 
tore it across, lighting his cigar with the 
fragments. 

‘*T shall tell her what was in here some 
day.”” 

For a moment he watched the blue smoke 
curl above his head. 

«‘ Phil, I've had splendid news this morn- 
ing. Time runs riot in counting my blessings.”” 





CULLED HERE AND THERE 


Mong the names of those chosen to rep- 
A resent Ireland in the forthcoming in- 
ternational foot-ball match is that of 
Mr. Lucan Gwynn, who has already won dis- 
tinction as the finest Irish cricketer of the gen- 
eration, or indeed, as many good judges think, 
of the century. Mr. Gwynn, who has made 
centuries again:t the best English bowling, and 
scored heavily when he played Gentlemen v. 
Players, is one of several brothers, all of whom 
are more or less distinguished as athletes and 
scholars. His father is Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Trinity College, Dublin ; and on 
one occasion, when the family had been more 
than usually in evidence, the Provost is re- 
ported to have said that if this sort of thing 
went on they would have to change the name 
of the foundation from Trinity to Gwynnity 
College. 


A grand ball was given in Rome by the 
American Ambassador, Mr. Wayne Mac- 
Veagh, at the magnificent Palazzo Piombino. 


(Continued on page 172) 
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Fig. 4185—Costume or gray cachemire with boléro 
trimmed with ribbon velvet, Bands of velvet decorate 
the skirt its entire length, 

Fig. 4218—Charming frock for little girl of eight 
years, of blue cachemire. Skirt plaited and trimmed 
with blue and white passementerie. Blouse jacket 
bodice plaited to figure, with its facings, large sailor 
collar, vest, belt, and choker of white cachemire, 
chain-stitched in blue, the collar edged with passe- 
menterie ; cuffs of gigot sleeves trimmed to match. 

Fig. 4209—Spring walking gown of sponge colored 
faced-cloth, Round skirt flat in front; seams seamed 
with braid darker than cloth; trefoil design at the 
bottom. Jacket bodice fastening with buttons at the 
side, braided across front and on hip pockets. Tailor 
sleeves, short white moiré gauntlets, braided edge and 

Mp / turn-over moiré collar, 

WM); Y Sh: Fig, 4222—Afternoon gown for little maid of six or 
f } / seven years. Skirt and front part of bodice in 
My i, } Y YU soft twilled raspberry-red foulard, plaited. Sleeves 
en Yy and yoke of red and white coral design foulard. 
Ml } / White silk low collar, cuffs, belt, choker and front 
plait, bordered with black fancy cord braid. White 

silk plaited ruffle finish to coliar edge. 

Fig. 4211—Smart Norfolk walking, cycling and 
traveling suit of mixed gray coveit cloth. Walking 
skirt attached to lining, untrimmed. Jacket bodice, 
straps stitched; centre straps caught down with cloth 
belt. Tailor gigot sleeves, straight cuffs stitched, 
the turn down collar also, With a cycling skirt 
added, a wheeling costume is completed. 

Figs, 4212, 4213 and 4215 are described in Seen 
in the Shops on page 174. 




















(Continued from page 170) 
The palace was one blaze of light, with tropi- 
cal plants and cut flowers in profusion, which 
made it look like a glimpse of fairy-land. In 
the long corridor leading to the ball-room, 
the guests had arranged themselves in two 
groups to await the arrival of the King and 
Queen. On the left were the ladies in wait- 
ing of the Queen, while at the foot of the stair- 
case the American Ambassador and all the 
members of the Embassy awaited the Royal 
party, who arrived in three carriages. The 
Queen ascended the handsome staircase of the 
Palazzo Piombino on the arm of the Ambas- 
sador, the King following with Mrs. Mac- 
Veagh. On arriving at the long corridor the 
King and Queen made the tour, speaking to 
many of those present, and then passed into 
the ball-room where the quadrille d° honneur be- 
gan, the Queen dancing with the Ambassador. 


Of kleptomania we have had many examples 
both convincing and unconvincing ; but the 
new mania, called giftomania, is so far not 
very common. As a disease, however, it is of 
the two far the more preferable, except in cases 
where the person so affected turns about and 
sues for the gifts concerned, as in the case of a 
woman who dropped a sovereign in a church 
collection-bag, and afterward demanded its re- 
turn through the medium of the county court. 
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A NOTABLE ARTICLE ON FEMININE DRESS AND 
THE CORSET BY M. LEMAITRE IN THE 
PARIS FIGARO —DEFENSE OF THE 
CORSET BY DOUCET, PAQUIN, 
FELIX, ROUFF—THE MAK- 

ING OF FASHIONS 


“\He subject of feminine dress, always a 
‘] very much alive topic, is not taken in 
France into serious consideration by 
women only, but the brightest masculine 
minds—artists and writers of celebrity —accept 
the subject as one worthy of their best efforts. 
In proof of which an exceedingly witty and 
clever article from one of the most brilliant 
writers on the staff of the Paris Figaro, M. 
Jules Lemaitre, has attracted a large share of 
attention. In discussing modern dress M. 
Lemaitre roundly abuses the corset, and he 
also complains that present modes receive their 
inspirations merely from by-gone fashions, or 
are genuine or modified copies, hints or sug- 
gestions from the national costumes of differ- 
ent countries ; and he adds, finally, his griev- 
ance, which is that woman seeks only to call 
attention to excessive exaggeration of the lines 
which nature has thought fit to endow her fig- 
ure with. In each of these three particulars 
there is indisputably a very large grain of 
truth. 

After M. Lemaitre’s article was published a 
reporter was sent to interview the great gown 
makers, the heads of the celebrated houses of 
Doucet, Paquin, Felix, Rouff, Redfern and 
Leoty, authority on corsets, where all the 
smart women of every nationality figure as 
patrons. 

M. Doucet was the first to be approached. 
He frankly acknowledged that there was much 
truth in what M. Lemaitre had said, but de- 
fended himself by declaring that neither he 
nor his confréres were responsible for the fash- 
ions any more than were the*smart women for 


VOGUE 


whom they are made and who are looked up 
to as leaders. This was a great surprise to the 
interviewer, as it no doubt will be to Vogue's 
readers, and the very natural question was put 
to M. Doucet : 

«¢ Who, then, does set the fashions ?”” 

‘¢ Nobody,”’ was the reply ; ‘neither my- 
self nor the other well-known makers, nor 
the beautiful Countess X, nor the bewitching 
Mile. Blank of the XYZ Theatre. Fash- 
ions,”’ he went on to say, ‘‘are a succession 
of variations which link themselves illogically, 
by the assistance of a fatal caprice, thereby 
gaining novelty by producing a change to-day 
—of no matter what—from the thing which 
was worn yesterday. For instance, lace comes 
into fashion simply because it has not been 
worn before ; and less of it will be worn to- 
morrow merely from the fact that a great deal 
was worn the day before. Gigot sleeves grew 
exceeding large simply that the chance of 
change in their decrease should be possible, 
and they will entirely disappear because 
women have had enough of them. 

‘All this happens of itself, as it were, 
without premeditation or forethought. It 1s 
true we follow very closely and accurately the 
criticisms of our patrons, fully assured that in 
all we gather from them there is the reflex of 
a tacit understanding among themselves, re- 
sulting from their exchange of ideas, projects 
and counter-projects, which instantly affect 
the models we have in preparation. So you 
see it is through the influence of all the smart 
women in the great world that the distin- 
guished Paris makers are able to form new 
fashions ; but the public is never aware of it 
until long afterward, when the big shops have 
let them into the secret by showing off the 
new styles,”” 

“Since good taste seems to belong exclu- 
sively to you and your patrons,’ suggested 
the reporter, ** could you not introduce some- 
thing novel—something, at least, which will 
add more beautiful lines to the figure, giving 
a less pronounced silhouette ; for instance, by 
suppressing some parts and building up 
others ?”” 

‘* You would not ask me to encourage my 
patrons into adopting eccentricities, would 
you? It would be extremely difficult for 
them to modify, except in a very small de- 
gree, existing defects; and whatever advice 
we stand ready to give them, we cinnot run 
the risk of incurring their reproaches. They 
one and all hold tenaciously by the lines of 
their figures, and nothing can ever change 
them. If we should try to influence them to 
adopt some of those lovely draperies which 
accentuate so delightfully the best lines of the 
figure, some of their friends would rush up 
and with the sweetest of smiles say: ‘Ah, 
my dear, that drapery makes you look im- 
mense. Your waist is ruined !' This is the 
main reason why the lines so generally ex- 
posed by all women of our day remain 
unchanged.”’ 

** But you have the theatre where you can 
exploit new fashions, new touches, by introduc- 
ing in some of the acts an exquisite gown or 
toilette of an original conception ?”’ 

** Yes, that is true, and we often attempt it 
and sometimes succeed, but mark you, only 
in trimming or ornamentation. If a novelty 
should be introduced, differing from regular 
lines, it might be admired by the audience, 
but the women would never adopt it.”” 

** Yet I recall that the famous artist of the 
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First Empire, David, introduced new modes in 
his day.” 

‘«Find me a painter who could and would 
do as much—that is all I ask.”” 

«¢ And what about the corset ?”” 

«« Corsets are undeniably the result of present 
fashions, but they are not as harmful as they 
seem. They are no longer a bit of ornament, 
but rather a gentle restraint.” 

At Paquin’s, the well-dressed throng had 
begun to arrive, but M. Paquin most courte- 
ously left everything and gave up his time to 
the interview. In his opinion the corset was 
much maligned. It was, he said, ‘‘the pivot 
of the entire toilette, for skirts were obliged to 
have some support; and I do not see,’” said 
M. Paquin, ‘‘that women suffer in any way 
because they wear them, as they are constantly 
being improved upon. As for the exaggerated 
lines in a woman’s figure,’ he continued, ‘¢ of 
which M. Lemaitre complains, I do not see 
how they can be changed.”’ 

‘« Then you acknowledge that you are un- 
able to modify the present mode ? ” 

‘« Not altogether,’ replied M. Paquin. “I 
have brought about a great many changes, not- 
ably driving out the culotte, or bicycle 
bloomer, among wheelwomen, but still I con- 
fess to inability to change lines. We are. try- 
ing very hard, nevertheless, as I shall show 
you,”” saying which M. Paquin ordered three 
charming dolls, or mannequins, to be brought 
in. The gowns were built of the lightest and 
most delicate materials, all having full bodices 
showing only the waist-line and the line of hip 
swelling out under a bell skirt. The sleeves 
were almost tight-fitting their whole length. 
The general effect of some gowns was deli- 
ciously soft, light, and airy, and rippling over 
with delicate lace trimmings, while that of 
others much less so because trimmed with 
heavy guipures. It all depends upon the time 
of day and occasion the gowns are intended to 
be worn. 

To Leoty’s did the persistent interviewer 
next wend his way, and once within the 
charming sanctum he was shown a Louis xv1. 
corset, and asked to feel of its bust, a wide, 
stiff, whalebone affair fitted down the front, 
and as unyielding as an iron rod. Then was 
he asked to compare it with a modern corset, 
which was as supple as a glove and as light as 
nothing at all on the figure, with gores and 
seams adapting themselves to every movement 
of the body, and “ would he have the kindness 
to explain wherein was the danger? ”’ 

‘‘ The danger lies,’” said he, ‘in the fact 
that women lace themselves to death.”’ 

‘*So far as that goes,”’ replied the clever 
representative, “‘one may commit suicide in a 
hundred different ways. You could strangle 
yourself with that small cravat you are 
wearing.”” 

‘*No doubt of it, but coquetry does not 
force me to do it, and if it should I could not 
be tempted.”’ 

‘* Why abuse the corset when from an zs- 
thetic point of view it gives to women who 
have lost every vestige of figure—and there are 
very many of them—rather presentable lines ? 
Fancy a robust woman, no longer young, 
without a corset to support her mass of flesh. 
What would she look like? You must own 
that a well-made corset is quite an indispens- 
able article, and that nothing has ever been in- 
vented to give a better outline to a woman's 
figure.’ The interviewer fled. 

The truth is that when a woman is of enor- 








mous proportions and she gets the proper sup- 
port from a well-made corset, she not only 
feels more comfortable but presents a far more 
agreeable appearance; but as for lines, the less 
they are disclosedthe better. The art of dress 
for such figures lies in as much concealment as 
possible, with all drapery following lines which 
will do one of two things, or both—that is 
efface lines altogether or lessen them by choos- 
ing vertical ones. In all cases where the figure 
will permit, the low corset showing the supple 
grace of movement across the shoulders is to 
be chosen. That effect has been and is the 
charm of present bodice fittings in the best 
establishments at home and abroad. 

The waist line now predominates, the rest 
of the figure is easy and natural, without any 
sharpness of outline at all—clouded in the 
lovely embellishments of the bodice, yet none 
of its beauty lost. Happily the coming season 
is to repeat the success of the past one, with 
many new variations of trimmings, materials 
and colors, and an entire departure in the 
fashion of sleeves from those of last spring and 
summer. 

To all women of refined and artistic tastes, 
viewing their own womanhood with the dig- 
nity belonging to it, and desirous of always 
having that elevated standard of thought en- 
couraged in all classes and made visible in the 
most beautiful forms of dress, this avowal from 
men of the highest authority, men perfected in 
knowledge and taste, men who above all 
others through their wide experience are en- 
abled to judge of the thought, impulse and 
underlying motive as well as natural inclination 
of women of all nationalities toward dress, 
must appear to them as a long-hoped-for bless- 
ing. That these men have had the courage to 
say openly that they find women in general, 
from the highest ranks down, obstinately blind 
to the many forms of beauty which their rai- 
ment is capable of lending itself to, because 
they are perversely wedded to making the most 
of their material advantages, and carry it to 
such a degree that all hope of bringing about a 
higher order of taste must, after long effort, be 
abandoned, is as severe a castigation of an in- 
disputable defect as women have ever received. 

But the irony of fate !—that it should have 
been administered by the very sex they have 
sacrificed the best in them thinking to please. 
These men cannot be accused of not knowing 
the trend of opinion of their own sex, and 
when they raise their voices and declare men 
see no beauty in these exaggerations of woman's 
figure lines, it must prove a wholesome lesson, 
and bring about a sudden realization that 
women have dwelt over long in a fool’s paradise. 
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THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF PAPERS ON GOOD 
FORM IN DRESS—EVENING DRESS—WHEN 
TO WEAR THE CHESTERFIELD AND 
THE INVERNESS—-HIM DROPS 
INTO RHYME 


Intend to take the readers of this column 
through the various stages of dress. I 
shall explain how to wear clothes and 

when and where to wear clothes. I shall not 
recommend fads or extreme notions. It shall 
simply be my aim to tell you how a refined 
man of the period should be attired. It must 


be admitted at the start that a man, to dress 
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Good clothes 


well, must have ample means. 
cost a great deal of money. 

Some men cannot dress well, however, even 
though they spend large sums at their tailors’. 
There is a radical difference between being 
well dressed and being dressed. That's why 
I am going into this series of papers. I want 
to tell you how to dress without imposing your 
personal taste upon a long-suffering world. In 
the course of my work I shall strive to lay 
down some rules which, if studied and sensibly 
followed, will place a man above criticism on 
his manner of dress. 

The keynote to correct dress is an intelli- 
gent interpretation of the term “ gentility." 
Bear that in mind and be guided by the advice 
of authorities only so far as your natural taste 
may lead you to be. A systematic adherence 
to the ordinary rules that govern dress will 
insure man that position in society which out- 
ward appearance can command, and which 
gentle manners can maintain. 


EVENING DRESS 


Let us take the evening dress outfit in its 
most formal state. We consider that evening 
dress is formal and informal. Formal evening 
dress is always worn at dinners, theatres, balls 
and receptions. It is never put on before sun- 
set, and fashion has decided that the sun sets 
at 6 o'clock in the afternoon all the year 
round. : 

The formal dress coat, commonly known as 
the ‘* swallow-tail,’’ is made of fine worsteds, 
whipcords or west of England cloths. The 
lapels are faced with silk to the buttonholes. 
Velvet cuffs, velvet collars, in fact anything 
that departs from the plain and accepted 
standard is undesirable. The collars are of the 
peaked, or shawl variety—both are correct, but 
the peaked style is the most popular, and 
therefore the safer. 

Waistcoats are made of the same material 
as the coat, and are single-breasted. White 
waistcoats are made of corded silks, or of otto- 
man. They are cut double-breasted. You 
may wear the black or the white waistcoat 
with safety. Not so with the fancy waistcoat. 

The trousers should be made of the same 
material as the coat. They are made plain or 
with a braid down the outer seams. I con- 
sider the plain trousers preferable. 


SHIRTS 


The evening dress shirt should be made of 
the finest linen, and you will find the ** coat *” 
model very useful. These coat shirts"open all 
the way down the front. This admits of their 
being put on easily. You are not liable to 
crack the bosom or wrinkle your hair. The 
shirt should have two or three stud-holes in the 
bosom. Square or round-cornered link cuffs 
attached to the shirt are proper. The cuffs 
should be deep, with the button-holes about 
one and three-quarter inches from the end. 
The collar should be on the shirt, and should 
be a straight standing lap-front style. 

JEWELRY 


Wear small gold studs of a dull finish. Link 
cuff buttons of gold—Roman finish—with your 
monogram engraved thereon. Wear no other 
jewelry, good, bad, or indifferent. 

GLOVES 


The gloves should be of white or pearl glace, 
with self backs picked out in black stitching. 


HANDKERCHIEF 
Carry a plain white linen handkerchief in 
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your pocket. I emphasize this because we 
se¢é so many men who will display their 
handkerchiefs. 


TIE 


The tie should be banged-end lawn style. 
Have it made to fit you. These ties come in 
sizes to fit the various collar sizes. Tie your 
own tie. Do not wear made-up bows. If 
you cannot now adjust a tie, learn to do it. 
Every man with any pretensions to breeding is 
supposed to be an expert at scarf adjustment. 


SHOES 


Wear patent-leather shoes with kid buttoned 
tops. The patent-leather shoe with silk top 
is rather passé. You must be genuine, and 
this make-believe shoe has been relegated to 
the masses. With full dress you may wear 
an Inverness or cape coat, or a plain long 
Chesterfield. The. silk hat is always worn. 
Select a dark-colored muffler with a neat figure 
or stripe in it, and you are prepared then to go 
any where. 


INFORMAL DRESS 


Whenever you have to attend a function 
that is to be strictly stag you may wear in- 
formal dress, which consists of full-dress trous- 
ers, shoes, shirt and gloves, also a Tuxedo 
coat made of the same material as your full- 
dress coat. The lapels are of the shawl pat- 
tern and are faced with corded silk. There 
should be no pockets in the Tuxedo, except an 
outside pocket for the handkerchief. 

Wear a double-breasted white ottoman 
waistcoat. Black satin ties are worn. This 
tie should be an inch wide and should be ad- 
justed in a very small bow. 

There are a number of innovations in full 
dress which may puzzle you. It is best to 
leave innovations alone. Strive to be plainly 
dressed. Do not make the slightest attempt 
to be odd or original. Do not cover your 
waistcoat up with regimental or college pins, 
and never wear a watch chain. You may wear 
a small flower in the lapel of your coat, or 
you may not. Thisis simply a matter of taste. 

When ordering an evening dress suit order 
a good one. The fashion changes very little 
and your suit ought to do you for two or 
three seasons. The average ready-made suit 
costs $25, the cheap tailor makes one for $50. 
You ought to get the best suit that can be 
made for $75—but tailors with big reputa- 
tions and expensive establishments will ask you 
$100 and $125 for a full dress suit. 

If you pay $100 you will have a suit that 
fits—and that is well made. No one can af- 
ford just for the sake of a few dollars to ap- 
pear in a badly made and a badly setting suit. 
You should never be in doubt about the proper 
place or time for full dress. Just bear these 
simple rules in mind— 


** After six, the ladies there, 

The evening dress is the thing to wear, 
After six, no ladies there, 

The Tuxedo suit is the thing to wear.’ 


, 


Stick to these rules, bury your ambition to be 
odd, and your natural talent and your breeding 
will do the rest. 
x 

In the next issue of Vogue the second in 
this series of papers on Dress Form for Men 
will appear. It will cover day dress for formal 
functions in town and country. 








VICISSITUDES OF THE POR- 
TRAIT PAINTER 


S the end of the winter season is upon 
A us the number of picture exhibi- 
tions, large and small, becomes almost 
too numerous to be visited, and the artists seem 
to take on unwonted activity as the spring ap- 
proaches and the season for scattering draws 
near. Some of these, as the portrait paint- 
ers, have occasionally reason to regret the 
compulsory brevity of their working time 
and the comparative length of the fallow 
season of summer when the sitter usually de- 
clines to sit, The vicissitudes of the portrait 
painter—especially if he draw his patrons 
from the ranks of the wealthy and the dis- 
tinguished—are peculiarly interesting. One 
season of great success, or even several in 
succession, is no assurance against a coming 
period of neglect and of being superseded. 
And his discomforture may be (generally is) 
augmented by the spectacle of the prosperity 
of his rival, who deals perhaps in a more 
commercial form of art. 


ART AN UNREMUNERATIVE PROFESSION 


The general pecuniary unfruitfulness of the 
present art season has been slightly tempered 
by an increased number of sales at the autumn 
exhibition of the Academy and at the Ameri- 
can Water Color Society’s display ; but these 
do not attain the magnitude of the figures of 
a few years ago in what was not by any means 
considered a golden age. The sales of the wa- 
ter colors—some $9,000 at this writing—for 
example, do not shine when compared with 
those of $30,000 and $40,000 for an exhi- 
bition, which have been known. 


ART EXHIBITIONS 


Among the minor exhibitions, the most 
notable of the recent ones—such as that of 
Mr. Weir's work, that at the rooms of the 
Ohio Society, the week’s exhibition of works 
in oil and water color at the Salmagundi 
Club, two or three collections of portraiture 
and three club art loan exhibitions—there has 
been but little consideration of pecuniary re- 
turn to the painter. 

In Boston the important exhibition of the 
month is that of a hundred carefully selected 
** masterpieces,’’ ancient and modern, in 
Copley Hali, under the auspices of the Boston 
Art Students’ Association, These canvases 
have been picked out from the galleries of 
private owners as far west as Chicago and as 
far south as Philadelphia. The directors of 
the Carnegie Galleries in Pittsburg, not 
content with the success of the first annual 
exhibition recently closed, have resolved upon 
the creation of an international jury for the 
next one, according to a plan presented at a 
dinner recently given in this city by Mr. 
Carnegie to representative men in this field— 
the contributors to vote for members of the 
jury from a list presented to them but to 
which they are not necessarily restricted. 
There are also to be special committees and 
juries in London, Paris and Munich, with 
power to accept works for exhibition. This 
is claimed to be unique, and to be more lib- 
eral even than the Paris Salon method, 
which permits only members to vote, 


A STARTLING DEPARTURE IN ART JURY 
METHODS 


The perils of serving on these always 
abused juries of selection will be greatly in- 
creased if the methods recently adopted in 
Philadelphia are allowed to obtain. That 
city is distinguished by the possession of a 
**favorite son’’ in art, as it were, Mr. 
Thomas Eakins, who provokes discussion. 
To the recent Academy exhibition he con- 
tributed two important canvases, a 'Cello 
Player and a portrait of Mr. Morris, the man- 
aging director of the Academy. The first 
was purchased for the Temple Fund, but did 
not receive the gold medal, which was 
awarded to Mr. John W. Alexander. Mr. 
Eakins’s admirers rallied in such force that 
Mr. Morris felt constrained to issue a semi- 
apologetic statement, and the local journals 
(or one of them at least) give detailed reports 
of the discussion in the jury room over the 
acceptance or rejection of these canvases, 


with the names and speeches of the objectors 
and invitations to the reader to compare their 
pictures with Mr. Eakins’s ! 





HATS 


(From $4.50 to $20. ) 


& See hats shown thus far this season 
have a tendency to uniformity in 
coloring which offers a strong con- 

trast to the multifloral head garnitures of last 

spring. Several shades of one tone are allow- 
able; also changeable effects in two colors 
are en régle. 

Broad-brimmed hats, shading the face, or 
close-fitting toque shapes are in the majority. 
The imported models, while always high- 
priced, are always satisfactory, giving the key- 
note to all later copies, both in structure and 
combination of decorations. Reds of many 
shades—comprehended under the general title 
cerise— predominate, and will contrast favor- 
ably with the black taffeta costumes which 
promise to be so much worn this spring. 

One hat shows various shades of cerise. 
Its broad brim is of braided straw, while the 
crown, quite large and flat in build, is 
smooth-woven in the same shade and color, 
On the brim and against the crown is nestled 
an arrangement of red poppies of exquisite 
workmanship. The flowers are of a gauzy 
fabric, with prominent centres and inter- 
spersed with stiff green leaves. At the left 
side of the hat is a close-bunched rosette of 
cerise miroir velvet, from which rise two 
sharp-pointed bows, stiff and straight. At 
the back the brim becomes narrower, curving 
slightly upward ; shows a rosette of the vel- 
vet at one side and a drooping bunch of the 
poppies at the other. Price, $17.50. 

In the same show-case as the above, one 
sees a natty little toque of dark blue braided 
straw, trimmed with grenadine and velvet of 
the same color. The flat brim of the toque 
is irregular in shape, folds of the grenadine 
and velvet are separately carried over the 
brim, giving a Turkish effect. At the cen- 
tre of the front rises a loop of the grenadine 
held by a neeud of velvet, against which is 
placed an odd and beautiful gilt ornament in 
the shape of a parrot’s head. Price, $15. 

Another brimless hat of turban shape, No. 
4216, has a flat crown of maize straw, It 
is trimmed about with a heavy silk grenadine 
—brown with gold threads—laid in very full, 
close folds, Above this grenadine, on one 
side, is a fold of white mousseline de soie, 
very narrow and forming a small rosette. On 
the left side of the front, close to the rosette, 
is set an aigrette of cock’s plumes, brown, 
high-standing, and very much curled. Price, 
$16.50. 

An artistic hat of deep cerise coloring, re- 
lieved with a changeable green ribbon, is well 
worth a detailed review (No. 4212). Broad- 
brimmed in front, the brim separates at the 
back in an odd fashion, shown in the illus- 
tration. A shirring of the ribbon is inserted 
between the divided pieces, while a large 
bunch of large double poppies with ragged 
edges is set under the lower piece. At one 
side is a high-standing bow of the changeable 
ribbon. Studded around the crown across 
the front are six poppies some distance each 
from each. Price, $18. 

Another hat with this studded effect of 
flowers is No. 4215; the straw is a very light 
shade of brown, smooth satin finish, flat 
round crown, outstanding broad round brim. 
Seven or nine bunches of violets are set up- 
wards around the crown with stems down- 
hanging and spreading at the brim; outside of 
the violets is a broad cerise moiré ribbon 
folded, holding the violets in place and form- 
ing a series of high-standing loops at one side. 
Beneath the brim at the back of the hat is a 
bow of the ribbon and a bunch of the violets, 
set apart. Price $20. 

There is a stylish novelty in the trimming 
of the sailor hat, 4214. It consists of a 
white velvet band with two short pointed 
ends; this against a green, brown or blue fancy 
straw is very effective. Price $4.50. 

In black and white effects this broad- 
brimmed hat, 4213, is picturesque and dainty. 
Around the crown is gathered a shirring half 


of black mousseline de soie,the other and 
upper half of white mousseline. In the front 
are set four black prince’s feathers, while at 
the back, where the brim becomes very shal- 
low, is a large rosette of black mousseline 
beneath the brim and a large bunch of deep 
red roses catches up the brim in uneven and 
pretty effect. Price $20. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


TYRANNY OF THE PURSE 


Ll] women have days when they go a- 
A shopping under discouraging circum- 


stances, You cannot find what you 
need, or you may not find what you have set 
your heart on, or the day is adverse to your 
sample, to your color, or to your price. There 
are pathetic incidents, little inward despairs 
which many women suffer silently, starting 
out with none too much money, on a day 
when the newest importations, the loveliest 
and most expensive materials are thrust tempt- 
ingly before their eyes, and while their joy at 
the sight is supreme, the consciousness that 
they must forego them—literally turn their 
backs upon them, shut them out from their 
lives, and retrace their steps to fabrics of lower 
grade and price—produces an esthetic syncope 
at least, if not a temporary collapse of the 
moral fibre. Weak souls are vanquished for 
the day—if not plunged in dark ness—and fate 
bemoaning for days together. How little 
fortunate women who may buy all they fancy 
dream of these tortures, or suspect their exist- 
ence, their devouring nature, or that some of 
the very women they frequently touch elbows 
with at the counters are victims, If they 
did, would they, I wonder, be grateful for the 
privileges fallen to their lot from no special 
worthiness on their part? Not a whit, I fear. 
We are so apt to think we fully deserve all 
we have, and a great deal more besides. 


THE CHECK DESIGN DOMINANT 


In the meantime the shops are offering 
everything which any reasonable woman, be- 
her purse long or short, can possibly crave. 
As we look about the counters for a pretty 
spring or summer material, and especially one 
to do service in both seasons, we are impressed 
with one fact, and that is, there is no chance 
of escaping from a fabric in check design of 
some sort or some size. The ingenuity of 
their admixture with stripes, watered effects, 
solid combinations and figures, is marvelous. 
They have come as a reaction from sprigging 
and flowering, and queer evolutions of leaf 
and plant, as well as mottlings, shadings and 
tuftings. Their trim neat surface in cheviots, 
serges and summer cloths of all kinds is 
most attractive, and the square open basket- 
ings in canvas, barége, voiles and fabrics going 
under the names of novelties have never been 
outdone for beauty. In light-weight. cloths, 
the mingling of white with the lovely wood- 
leaf-and-tan shades, have the happiest effect 
of being dressy and becoming and so per- 
fectly fresh and seasonable. A gown of this 
character becomes a perfect treasure and 
stand-by, for it suits so many occasions from 
May to October. 

A charming model in soft twilled serge, 
checked in white, with a yellowish tan, con- 
sists of a jacket and skirt—a combination 
that proves from year to year the most prac- 
tical of any the tailors have given us for 
warm weather, The skirt hangs separately 
over its pale tan silk lining, which is turned 
into a much narrower underskirt, with a 
narrow strip of hair-cloth between the lin- 
ings to keep the cloth skirt from falling in. 
The skirt is simply trimmed with five rows 
of plain tan silk braid, half an inch wide, 
around the bottom and up the front gore 
seams, and is faced with silk the hight of 
the trimming. It is needless to add that the 
top of the skirt fits like a glove for smooth- 
ness, and that the little fulness is gathered to 
the middle of the back and plaited. The 
well-fitting jacket is rather short, with a flat 
basque buttoned up with five pearl buttons in 
front, Coat collar and small revers quite 
high up, and almost perfectly tight sleeves, 
The braid defines the collar, revers, and fin- 
ishes the front, as well as simulates cuffs to 
sleeves. Nothing could be more simple ; 
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yet anything more charming, when a”toque, 
parasol and fresh gloves are added, cannot be 
imagined. There is, of course, a pretty silk 
waist worn underneath—a white one, no 
doubt—with no trimming except tucking, 
and the skirt well belted to it. With linen 
collar and stock, or if linen is too severe, 
hemstitched linen lawn, the effect of silk 
chemisette at jacket opening is perfect. 


SEVERE MODEL FOR JACKET 


A more severe style of jacket has a straight, 
flat front, opening on the left side and fas- 
tened by four narrow leaf-shaped tabs cut out 
of the cloth front, bound and stitched with 
the same braid with which the jacket is 
trimmed, and buttoning to four pearl but- 
tons. Near the bottom, on the left, there is 
a small flap-pocket. The cloth collar is 
nothing more than a high flat band suitable 
for ruff, or the new little circular linen col- 
lar flaring out like a rim. 


BOLERO JACKET 


One has also the choice of a trim, youthful 
boléro jacket, which is about the same thing 
as an Eton, long enough not toshow the belt, 
and tapering close to the waist-line. It 
closes in front without visible fastening, is 
slashed twice from bust downwards in a 
straight line without showing any space. The 
back is seamless, and a coat collar with small 
revers is set on quite high. Sleeves almost 
tight-fitting. Braiding by hand, or flat silk 
braid in rows, a trifle darker than the color 
of the material, is by far the best trimming. 
Silk waists are necessary to all these jackets, 
and they must be selected to harmonize with 
the costume, as they play an important part 
as chemisette. A little chemisette with col- 
lar and stock attached may be worn sepa- 
rately, but unless it fits the under bodice it 
would be an untidy affair, and disastrous if 
one were to take off the jacket. 


PRACTICAL NOTES ON SUN-PLAITING, WHICH 
18 A RATHER ECONOMICAL FORM OF DECO- 
RATION 


Very many have feared the extra outlay in 
material for the modish sun-plaited skirt, 
supposing it required very much more than 
the plain ones. All such fears are ground- 
less. In point of fact they are rather eco- 
nomical, By always purchasing the widest 
fabrics something like five to six yards will 
answer, and as there is no lining, and the 
underskirt is now so much narrower than the 
outside one, there is a saving. There are 
fixed prices for machine skirt plaitings, rang- 
ing from three to four dollars, which is an- 
other saving, as no trimming is absolutely re- 
quired, and a home dressmaker is quite capa- 
ble of preparing and mounting several in 
about the same time it took for one of the 
very voluminous ones with their difficult in- 
terlinings. It will be found better not to 
hem any material on the bottom for sun- 
plaiting unless it is exceedingly sheer like 
lawns or organdies. The machine is not 
capable of having a thick edge pressed in. 
The hemming is easily done afterwards with- 
out spoiling the plaits. Plaited skirts may 
be freshened up by pressing them out and 
replaiting. It must not be forgotten that 
only those with slender figures can stand the 
plaits starting from the skirt belt. Wherethe 
figure is at all robust the plaited skirt must 
be mounted a little below the waist-line. 
The space may be trimmed in harmony with 
the bodice, which always suggests itself. 


LEFT SIDE BODICE TRIMMING 


Fastening bodices on the side, the general 
custom of many, has brought about massing 
and trimming on the left, which has a happy 
effect. A jabot of the gown material having 
a pretty silk lining with a second jabot of lace 
is always pretty. Boléro bodices are most 
effective built and trimmed in like manner. 
In addition crenelated tabs cut in one piece 
with the boléro, three on each shoulder, gives 
width, and at the same time looks lighter, 
better suited to a spring gown than if the 
sleeves were of the same material. This 
refers particularly to contrasting material for 

(Continued on page 176) 

















Fig. 4186—Shows low cut jacket over high neck 
bodice. Material used in illustration is figured silk. 
Fig. 4217- Spring frock for little maid of eight or 


ten years in dove-gray veiling. Short skirt tucked 
in three groups, edged with gray cord passementrie 
the same shade. Round bodice gathered to tucked 
yoke having plaited ruffle epaylettes. Small gigot 
sleeves, tucked across top and at wrists. White 
leather belt and buckle. 

Fig. 1421—Opera gown of pale silvery-blue moiré. 
Sleeveless low bodice covered’ flat with Point 
d@’Alencon and two double plaited tabs turning over in 


tront. Bodice chains of emerald cabochons, Huge 
bouquet of shaded mauve and purple pansies on the 
left. 

Fig. 4206—Débutante’s ball gown. White mousse- 
line-de-soie skirt hangs separately over pink silk slip, 
is trimmed with three rows of hand embroidered rose- 
garlands in festoons on the bottom. Low, above the- 


Shoulders bodice in four graduated puffings, separa- 


rated by garlands of rose buds. Sleeves in single 
puff, bottom frilled, with rose-bud bracelets. Pink 
velvet belt, lower edge straight, Pointed front and 


\ 


\ 
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Fig. 4207—Louis xv. ball gown of yellow satin, 
Left side of dancing skirt trimmed with lace design 
embroidered with gold cord on white satin, and same 
design in gold on black ground on the right. Square 
low bodice, the pointed jacket fronts embroidered to 
match skirt, White chiffon gathered stomacher and 
white satin belt. Black velvet shoulder straps with 
pearl and gold buttons. Satin sleeves, a single puft 
caught with ribbon bow and draped with Venicelace, 

Fig. 4208— Dinner gown of turquoise blue moiré, 
satin plaided. Round skirt untrimmed. Round 
bodice draped with figured blue and mauve gauze 


plaited, Square mauve velvet yoke, choker and beit 
with smart bow on the left. Long blue satin siceves 
fitting the arm, shirred and draped at the top with 
gauze, Yoke heading and epaulettes in gauze trills 
plaited. 

Fig. 4201—Breton capote of jeweled Venetian lace 
applied over geranium pink velvet, corners turned 
up. Tuft of biack feathers on the left with soft 
crushed ribbon rosettes in shades of geranium on the 
lett also, supporting feathers. 

Figs. 4214 and 4216—Described on page 174 in 
Seen in the Shops. 
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(Continued from page 174) 

the boléro, an exceedingly economical and 
modish idea making quite the prettiest of 
spring wraps—-all that one requires, in fact. 
Black velvet, black lace over black silk or 
satin, black mousseline-de-soie tucked over 
silk, and jetted laces over black silk offer a 
great variety of materials for very serviceable 
ones. 


CANVAS COSTUMES 


The canvas gown is destined to be in great 
favor, both in black and in colors. For 
women past their youth the black ones over 
reddish purples, crimsons and greens look as 
if they were especially designed. It is no 
smaall matter to find a durable material, and 
one which at the same time is sufficiently 
dressy for friendly visits, church-going, etc. 
The various canvases can be relied on to fill 
all these requirements. The colored ones, 
embracing yellow-browns, tans, biscuit, grays, 
greens, violets, have in them the element of 
dress gowns.. Skirts may be sun-plaited with 
lace insertions, which makes dressy affairs of 
them at once, or treated with tucks and lace. 

For street wear it is in better taste not to 
have any lace at all on the skirt. Bodices 
are round and belted, fitting very easy across 
the shoulders and bust, slightly pouched in 
front, open or closed in front, according to 
the style of trimming determined upon. The 
front plastron is always pretty and dresses one 
up very much, for that reason so generally 
becoming. If an open bodice is to be chosen 
a charming model is to have the sides of the 
bodice trimmed with a silk ruching in two 
shades, or three if one’s figure will stand the 
width. Strap the opening across, over a 
tucked or finely plaited white gauze plastron, 
with ribbon, or canvas, or silk, Four straps 
will answer, the top one fitting up close to 
the choker, which in this case should be 
white also. 

Tight-fitting sleeves, with jockeys of ruch- 
ing—that is, the ruching of silk is laid over 
the sleeve seam, and must be very full. A 
half-high collar is lined with the same ruch- 
ings and ends in a pretty flare under the 
ears. Long wrists frilled with lace. What 
could be smarter or easier tobe made at home, 
and at the same time most wearable and always 
in good crder ? 

If one chose pale gray or biscuit, for in 
stance, and built either over violet, grape- 
green, or the same shade, and had the ruch- 
ings match the linings in two or three shades, 
the charming effect is to be seen at a men- 
tal glance. Follow this up with one of the 
lovely new hats, for most of them are dreams, 
and what more could be desired ? 


HATS 


The hats have grown so deceptive that it 
is impossible to name the kind one should 
either buy or make. The thing to do is 
to find a becoming shape and with the in- 
spiration of flowers and ribbon and own’s own 
good taste fashion the most perfect little love. 
More flowers, more ribbons and laces, with a 
few new touches and tiltings—there we are 
with a second, a third, or a fourth. If to a 
milliner’s we must go, then we may expect to 
try on nearly every hat in the establishment 
before finding the right thing. They look 
like dreams in the windows, or as we hold 
them in our hands, but the forms are so vari- 
ous that once on our heads it is quite another 
thing. That is why I say they are the smart- 
est, dearest little or big deceits and so impos. 
sible of classification under the head of be- 
comingness for any one particular person or 
would answer for her gown, 


PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent ) 


FLORAL BALCONIES AND WINDOWS NOW AND IN 
THE PAST—THE COTTAGE OF A PRINCESS 

Nglomania has more or less disappeared 
A from our walls since the Russian 
craze overtook us, but still we seem 

inclined to fall victims to a recurrance of this 
malady this spring, this indication thereof 
being the many orders which florists have re- 
ceeived for the decoration of floral balconies 
and windows. This fashion, so much affected 
by the English, a pretty one I must own, 
dates back as far as the Roman and Greek 
eras, and it is especially to be encouraged 


when carried out under the inclement skies 
of our northern countries. In London from 
the beginning of April the houses of May- 
fair—nay, even those which border less aristo- 
cratic quarters of the great English metropolis 
—dispiay gorgeous arrays of flaming tulips, of 
many-belled hyacinths, of blue lilies, and 
starry narcissus; green ferns shoot their dainty 
fronds above banks of violets, and the tendrils 
of nasturtiums and sweet peas climb and run 
riot all over the iron work of highly polished 
balconies 

Some time ago a distinguished botanist, 
M. Gibault, took the trouble to make histori- 
cal researches about the floral balcomies of 
past centuries, and he came upon some very 
curious and interesting discoveries concerning 
this branch of decorative art, ranging from 
remote periods down to the Renaissance. 
The Greeks, it appears, used to cover their 
window sills with a wealth of roses and 
myrtle, while the Romans carried this fad 
still further, and on féte days especially slung 
garlands of fragrant blooms from one window 
to the other. 

During the Middle Ages in France win- 
dow decoration flourished with great vigor, 
and was especially composed of majoram, 
violets, irises and passion flowers. In 1388, 
however, the vigilance of the police was 
aroused by several accidents which occurred 
through the negligence of the window-garden- 
ers; and finally in the year of Our Lord 
1539, a soldier having been instantly killed 
by the fall upon his worthy head of a pot of 
carnations descending unexpectedly from a 
top-story window, and a judge having re- 
ceived a douche from the watering pot of a 
fair damsel tending her flowers, a law was 
passed prohibiting the charming practice of 
nursing these lovely aérial gardens. During 
the Renaissance, nevertheless, floral windows 
came once more into fashion, the example 
having been given by Monseigneur René du 
Bellay, Biship of Le Mans, who was passion- 
ately fond of flowers, and had the many win- 
dows of his Episcopal Palace wreathed with 
the famous Pomme de Merveille, a climbing 
vine covered with rosy waxen little apples, 
which produced the prettiest effect possible, 
intermingled with great clusters of snowy 
golden-hearted blossoms diffusing a delicious 
perfume. 

Be all this as it may, we ourselves, fin-de- 
siécle people, are, it appears, to enjoy a recru- 
dence of this pretty mode, and our fleuristes 
are now extremely busy planning out the or- 
namention of ** wealthy windows ’*—if I may 
thus express myself! This delights me, for 
I resemble, at least in my intense love for 
flowers, Monseigneur du Bellay, and often 
when traveling in the Tyrol have I envied the 
peasants of this beautiful country the wealth 
of geraniums and carnations which adorn the 
wooden balconies of their chalets. A curious 
custom prevails there with regard to these 
magnificent carnations ; when the house thus 
decorated contains marriageable girls, the 
plants are allowed to droop over the ledge of 
the carved pine ledge; but when the daugh- 
ters of the family have taken their flight, or 
even when they are engaged, the pinks are 
tied round sticks and assume a quaker-like 
primness and a very dignified bearing ! 

But to return to Paris and Parisian adapta- 
tions of ancient floral decorations let me state, 
for the benefit of my readers, who perchance 
may wish to imitate us on the other side of 
the pond, that rhododendrons and hortensias, 
or, as I believe you call the flower, hydrangeas, 
are the leading plant for window and balcony 
decoration just now. Pale blue hortensias 
and pale pink rhododendrons, grouped taste- 
fully together, or deep violet rhododendrons 
united to pale pink hortensias are the thing. 
Moreover, baskets containing showers of or- 
chids are hung above these improvised par- 
terres, and really give a look of extraordinary 
elegance to the severe granite fronts of our 
homes. 

A very charming Princess who belongs to 
Russia’s most blue-blooded. aristocracy has 
just built an ideal cottage on the shores of 
Normandy, and has planned it in so novel a 
manner that I cannot resist the temptation 
of giving here a short description of this truly 
fairy-like abode. It is built entirely of pink 
marble, the walls being here and there scooped 
out and carved in the shape of baskets which 
are meant to harbor blossoming plants of every 


description. The flat Italian roof, surrounded 
by a fretted balustrade, will be transformed 
into a sort of hanging garden, from whence 
delicate palms, giant ferns and pink and 
white azaleas will raise their well-tended 
branches toward the hazy poetical sky of our 
northern region. The grounds surrounding 
this delightful country seat are laid out with 
an amount of genius which recalls Le-Notre, 
and masses of laburnums, pink-thorn, lilacs 
and pink acacia will in a few weeks transform 
this portion of rugged coast into a veritable 
earthly paradise. 

I see that I will not find space this week 
for any fashion-notes, and so I will leave till 
my next letter the portrayal in pen and ink 
of some exquisite toilettes which it has been 
my fortune to admire the other day at a féte 
given in the Faubourg St. Germain. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 


THE SCHUBERT FETE IN VI- 
ENNA 


T is a healthful and encouraging sign 
when from time to time among nations 
engaged in the prosaic rush of money- 

getting, there should appear an ideal spark 
blazing forth into worship, praise, and com- 
memoration of some great national event or 
personage. The ardent Viennese waked up 
into the passionate glow of an enthusiasm of 
this character at the approach of the centen- 
nial of their loved composer and famous 
townsman, Francois Schubert, and deter- 
mined that the city of his birth should spare 
no pains to do him honor and celebrate the 
revered occasion. 


given an order to the artist, Schmidt, to paint 
a picture for the occasion, uniting all these 
personal friends on the canvas, the result be- 
ing a representation of an evening with Schu- 
bert, a ** Schubertiade,’’ as 1t was called in 
1820. Surrounding the composer under the 
spell and enchantment of his music, it is easy 
to distinguish Spaun, Banernfeld, Voge. 

Mayrhofer, the pretty Froelich girl—in 
fact, the whole admiring society which re- 
volved about Schubert interpreting his works, 
making suggestive texts for his romances, and 
doing all they could think of to advance him 
financially. One is attracted by two portraits 
representing Schubert’s masters—old Michel 
Hoelzer, who was. never able to teach any- 
thing to a pupil so divinely gifted, and the 
mediocre yet celebrated Salieri. These por- 
traits are surrounded by musical composers of 
various instruments besides the piano, as well 
as distinguished interpreters of dramatic 
works. Of the master there were, naturally, 
very many portraits and busts, where his own 
open honest face looked kindly at you through 
his unpoetical spectacles. 

Then came a voluminous collection of 
musical autographs which seemed to hum 
themselves in the air, as the lovers of Schu- 
bert’s music leaned over the glass cases to ex- 
amine and read the manuscripts. The well- 
known melodies when recognized were too 
irresistible, they burst from the lips in trills. 
The Imperial Opera House joined heartily in 
the féte, by giving in Schubert’s honor two 
of the Viennese Master’s works, La Sentinelle 
and Guerre Domestique. The latter is very 
well known and liked; La Sentinelle was 
composed ii 1815 when Schubert was in his 





BOZZIE—COLLIE. 


OWNED BY MRS. GEORGE B. CLASEN, CHICAGO 


VOGUE’S DOMESTIC PET sERIES.—(See text) 


On 3x January, 1797, at Himmelpfort- 
grind, in a cottage on whose front was the 
sign of the Red-Crab, was born the greatest 
of song masters, the wondrous composer 
whose works are not only the pride of all 
German speaking people, but of all Europe— 
of all the musical world. To celebrate with 
fitness the birthday centennial of their idol- 
ized composer, a series of concerts were 
planned consecrated solely to his memory, 
and the municipal authorities of Vienna also 
interested themselves in establishing a most 
interesting exhibition of Schubert souvenirs at 
the Kiinsterhaus, which proved immensely 
attractive, and drew thousands from home 
and abroad. Their efforts to assemble to- 
gether every possible relic and souvenir of the 
great musician were supplemented by a success- 
ful showing of the world in which he lived. 
Portraits of his friends and contemporaries 
were collected from far and near—musicians, 
poets, authors, artists, and the Macenases of 
his day. The city authorities besides had 
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eighteenth year. The story as told by the 
poet soldier Korner is charming. A French 
soldier, Duval, is left at his post without be- 
ing relieved ; consequently he remains in the 
village on the borders of the Rhine, marries 
one of the pretty village girls and is supremely 
happy. Four years later the French army 
returns, and Duval’s own regiment appears. 

As he is considered a deserter, he runs the 
risk of being shot. He has a happy idea. 
He puts on his old uniform, resumes his posi- 
tion at his post, is recognized and explains 
his mishap. A generous kind-hearted gen- 
eral.in Command grants his pardon and all 
concerned are made happy again. Schubert 
wrote a series of lovely airs for this romance, 
and in order that the poet Korner might have 
his wish carried out—that no dialogue should 
be spoken—a very talented musician, named 
Hirschfeld, gathered together from Schubert’s 
works snatches here and there, to which the 
words were set. The scene ended in a bril- 
liant tableau, 
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| || a= Annual Sales Over 6,000,000 Boxes! 





PI ESHAMS 


For Bilious and Nervous disorders such 
as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and Swell- 

ing after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 














Loss of Appetite, Cos- 





Flushings of Heat, 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, etc. 





Relief in Twenty Minutes.* 
Every sufferer will acknowledge them 
to bea 


| Wonderful Medicine ! 


| ~ The first Dose will give 








RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED, 


SPRING TRIPS 


CALIFORNIA, 


By trains consisting of sleeping, dining, observation and library 
cars, with special time schedules so arranged as to 
include the cafions, passes and other interest- 

Fora ing scenery en route by daylight. 


Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 


they act like magic, arousing with the 
Rosebud 


of Health the whole physical 


energies of the human frame, and are 
positively 


Without a Rival! 


They quickly restore females to complete 





health, because they promptly remove ob- 
structions or irregularities of the system. 


25 cts, at Drug Stores or post- -paid on 
receipt of price. Address, 
B. F. ALLEN CO.. 365 Canal St., New York. 


Book Free upon application. 

















Leaving New York in April, visiting all the Leading Cities 
and Resorts of the West as follows :— 


Tour No, 1,—Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, Manitou, Garden of the 
Gods, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Alaska, Yellowstone National Park, Minneapolis, St. Paul, &c. 


Tour No, 2,—Same as No, 1, except omitting Alaska, 


Tour No. 3.—Chicago, Kansas City, Sante Fe, Salt Lake City, Glen- 
wood Springs, Manitou, Garden of the Gods, Denver, &c. 


Each trip embraces a complete round of the California resorts, includ- 
ing San Diego, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Monterey, Santa 
Cruz, San Jose, Lick Observatory, San Kafael, San Francisco, &c. The 
Yosemite Valley is optional. The tickets allow the passengers absolute 
freedom of movement. There will be other tours through Alaska and the 
Yellowstone Park during the summer months, 

Tours to Florida, Nassau, Jamaica, Japan, Round the Worid, 
Europe, &c. 

Railroad and steamship tickets at lowest rates. 

Send for circulars, mentioning the tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOLSIB, 





296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
1,005 Chestnut St., 


95 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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BICYCLES 








We know 


that the best Bleyele | built can be 
sold at a pop pri we 
are selling great sembece of 


Ramblers 


“the 18 year old wheels” 


wr $80. 


* QUALITY ENHANCED” 
td PRICE LOWERED Ad 


UNIQUE RAMBLER BOOKLET AT ANY RAMBLER AGENCY. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MPG. CO. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brookl Detroit. nnati falo, 
‘and i London wy —— Ene, 


ogu 
free, full of instruc- 
tive facts. 
WORCYSTER CYCLE MFG. CO, 
17 Murray St., New York 
FACTORIES : 
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UNDOUBTEDLY 


Packer’s Tar Soap 





IS THE BEST SHAMPOOING AGENT KNOWN 


very excellent results. 


and scalp.”"—Woman’s Medical Fournal, 








Its purity and blandness, its perfect cleansing, refreshing and hygienic qualities 
have made this soap famous for Bathing and Shampooing. 


‘* For some years we have been using and recommending Packer’s Tar Soap with 
It is especially an all-round soap, good for the body and for the head 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
250 Arcade Building, Cleveland, Ohio.‘ 
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Branch, 34 Rue Vivienne, 
THE MorsE-BROUGHTON Co. 


31 E. 14th St., Union Square, 


New York. 


Every Pattern 


Published by us consists of two complete 
models—one, constructed of colored paper, 
showing the exact appearance of the ma- 
terial when made up; the other, a flat 
working pattern to cut from. This 
feature is original with us, and obviates 


the necessity of taking your pattern to 
pieces to cut your goods. 

This is only one of the 

many reasons why our patterns 

are the best in the world. 


We have no Agencies. 


Patterns can be obtained only at our 


Head Office, 3 East 19th St., New York, 


or at our 
Paris. 





3 East 19th Street, 
Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


WE FURNISH PATTERNS OF ANY DESIGN 
IN K. 








FogueB inding Cases | 


Cases as shown 
here, bound in col- | 
ored cloth, stamped 
with gold, and hold- 
ing thirteen copies 
of Vogue, sent post- 
age free and secure- 
ly packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 
of $1.25. 

This is a superior 
tng, with no - 

ng, punchi 
defacement of the the 
aper necessitated, 
t is light and dur- 
able, and looks like 

















&@ bound volume, handsomely designed. 


agreeable to the touch and stam 


A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most 
d in gold, supplied 
for $2.25, postage free. This leather-bound case is 
designed especially for drawing-room tables, for 
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’ VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





TRUE ECONOMY Demands 





You do it when you buy S. H. & M. 


LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. & M. 


If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 609, N. Y. Ciy. 


that Money Be Spent for 


MONEY’S WORTH. 


wali 


Which is 
A PERFECT SKIRT BINDING. 


It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 
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ANTVITIVASTIVIVIL VO TUTE LITE TVTENEO TI ITN 


The Prince of Wales 
ORDERS 
JOHANN HOFF'S MALT EXTRACT. 


Abergeldie Castle, Aberdeenshire. 


Mr. Newman, Agent for Johann 
Hoff’s Malt Extract, London, E.C. 

Please supply three dozen HOFF’ Ss 
MALT EXTRACT, on account of H. 
R. H., Prince of Wales. J. CROSS. 

By Goods Train to Abergeldie, Ballater, 
Aberdeenshire. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 

The genuine JOHANN HOFPF’'S MALT Ex- 
TRACT makes Flesh and Blood, More strength 
in one bottle of JOHANN HOFF’S MALT Ex- 
TRACT than in a cask of Ale, Beer, or Porter, 
without their intoxicating effects. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO., Sole Agts., N.Y. 
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Right Prices 


You can pay more money 
for a bicycle, but you can- 
not secure a machine of 
higher grade than the Cres- 
cent, or one that will please 
you better. $75, $50, $40. 
Crescents are the most Por 
ular bicycles made—70, 
Crescents sold in 1896, 
Crescents for everybody— 


men and women, youths 
and misses, boys girls. 
Light, strong tandems. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 
CHICAGO New Yor« 
Catalogue free. Agents everywhere, 
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S Ps hit in Meg Merrilles seems to 
have been achieved by neither the 
star actress, Miss Rehan, nor by the 

adapter, Mr. Chambers, but to have been made 

by the agility and grace displayed by Mrs. 

Gilbert in a dance she had to execute. 

Scenically the new Meg Merrilles eclipsed its 

predecessor ; the general verdict is in favor of 

the older and less melodramatic stage version 
of the famous novel. 

The event of this week was the production 
at the Knickerbocker by the Bostonians of 
The Serenade, the joint operatic effort of 
Victor Herbert and Harry B. Smith. The 
company includes Jessie Bartlett Davis, Mr. 
Cowles, Mr. Barnabec, and other capable and 
well known singers. 

With the exception of a play in German 
at the Irving Place Theatre, and an Irish 
drama at the Star, the Bostonians have been 
the only theatrical novelty of the week. 

There have been some important revivals, 
and reappearances among the former, Old 
Lavender, with Edward Harrigan, of course, 
at the Murray Hill Theatre. 

Mies Lillian Russell is at the Harlem Opera 
House for the week, appearing in An Ameri- 
can Beauty. 

Lost, Strayed or Stolen returns unexpect- 
edly to New York for a brief season at the 





| SEEN ON THE STAGE ] 





Bonnie Prince Charlie makes his final bow 
for this season at Wallack’s on Saturday 
night. 

COMING 

Olga Nethersole, Garden, 22 Mar. 

Miss Manhattan, Wallack’s, 22 Mar. 

Lost, Strayed or Stolen, Casino, 22 Mar. 

The Wedding Day, Casino, 5 April. 

L’ Arlesienne, Broadway, 22 Mar. 


GOING 


Heartsease. Garden, 20 Mar. 

Bonnie Prince Charlie, Knickerbocker, 
20 Mar. 

El Capitan, Broadway, 20 Mar. 


CONTINUOUS SUCCESSES 


Courted into Court, Bijou. 

Sweet Inniscarra, Fourteenth Street, 
Tess of the D’ Urbervilles, Fifth ave. 
My Friend from India, Hoyt’s. 

Nearer again, Garrick. 

The Girl from Paris, Herald Square. 
At Piney Ridge, American, 

In Old Kentucky, Academy of Music. 
The May Flower, Lyceum, 

Under the Red Robe, Empire. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music 8.15, In Old Kentucky. 
American —8.15, At Piney Ridge. 
Broadway—8.15, El Capitan. 

Bijou—8.15, Courted into Court. 
Casino—Closed. 

Daly'’s—8.15, Meg Merrilles. 
Empire—8.30, Under the Red Rove. 


ing fit. She prays like a tramp dog, with 
her hind feet in a chair and her front feet on 
the floor, Then she prays like a pious dog, 
assuming a most reverential attitude, and will 
not move until some one says ‘amen.’ No 
one need talk to her but in an ordinary tone, 
and she obeys at once.’’ She is a highly 
esteemed member of the family of Mrs. 
George B. Clason, of Chicago. 


SNOBBISHNESS 


Wice has Vogue offered to its readers 

Open Questions for general discus- 

sion; i. e., questions which are 

substantially undetermined, and which admit 

of many different points of view. These 

questions have produced answers of varying 

interest, and taken together have been most 

beneficial in formulating ideas on topics that 

it is salutary for anyone to consider. Vogue 
now presents to its readers a 


THIRD OPEN QUESTION 
changing the treatment, however, by inviting 
examples instead of asking for definitions— 
the definition in this instance being that given 
by the Century Dictionary. 

For the most notable example of snobbish- 
ness Vogue will send the writer twenty dol- 
lars. 

The examples should be taken from expe- 
rience and be impersonal—names being ex- 
cluded. 

In adjudging the replies regard will be had 


‘How dreadful!’* exclaimed the bride; 
**] absolutely cannot stand having cotton 
touch me.’’ 

Considering that until after her marriage 
the young woman never owned a silk dress, 
her sensibilities had developed quite remark- 
ably. C. A. C, 


No. 9 


There is at present residing in Berlin a 
banker who began life as a pawnbroker, and 
owing to his usurious methods obtained the 
financial standing he now holds, and on ac- 
count of his large donations to various chari- 
ties was recently created a baron. Having 
great social aspirations this man decided to 
entertain the most aristocratic officers of a 
swell cavalry regiment quartered in his town, 
and forthwith sought out Count X. with a 
view to obtaining the names of his most dis- 
tinguished brother officers. Count X, 
promptly began to give a list of the names, 
some of which, however, were merely 
*€Vons,’” when the ex-pawnbroker ex- 
claimed, ‘Stop! stop! my dear Count, I 
could not possibly think of entertaining any- 
one of lesser rank than yourself.”” 

Needless to say the regiment was not repre- 
sented at the reception. 


C. Avi 
No. 10 


It was on the journey between Liverpool 
and New York that an American girl, being 








Now erecting on East 16th Street. 


Casino, in consequence of the failure of La 
Falote, which was counted upon to profitably 
bridge over the interval between the with- 
drawal of Miss Russell in An American 
Beauty and, reinforced by Della Fox and Jef- 
ferson D. Angelis, her reappearance, on § 
April, in The Wedding Day. 

Heartsease will finish its long run on 
Saturday evening. 

The Mayflower, at the Lyceum, has met 
with popular favor. 

Tess of the d’Urbervilles is meeting with 
success at the Fifth Avenue. 

Miss May Irwin introduced a new song 
this week in Courted Into Court, at the 
Bijou. 

Vaudeville appears to be reaching out a 
little toward comedy. At two or three of 
the variety houses, little comedittas have been 
performed during the season, and now at Ham- 
merstein’s and at Koster & Bial’s may be seen 
burlesques as ambitious in design as many pro- 
ductions seen on the boards of regular play- 
houses. What with Daly introducing song 
and dance specialities into Meg Merrilles, and 
the musical halls producing ** passing shows,”’ 
and pieces with more or less of a plot requir- 
ing an hour or more for its exposition, the 
line between the legitimate and the vaudeville 
threatens to become more wobbly even than 
it has been, 

E! Capitan closes its prosperous career for 
the present on Saturday evening. It is to be 
succeeded at the Broadway on Monday by 
L’ Arlesienne with Agnes Booth in the lead- 
ing role, 
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THE SCARLET FEVER AND DIPHTHERIA HOSPITAL 


25th, 26th and 27th, were fully described in last week’s Vogue, 


Fifth Avenue—Tess of the D'Urbervilles. 
Fourteenth Street —8.15, Sweet Inniscarra. 
Garden—8.15, Heartsease. 

Garrick—8.15, Never Again. 

Harlem Opera House—8.15, An American Beauty. 
Herald Square— 8.15, The Girl trom Paris. 
Hoyt’s--8.30, My Friend From India. 
Knickerbocker—8.15, The Serenade. 
Lyceum—8.10, The May flower. 

Metropolitan Opera- House—German Opera. 
Murray Hill—8, Old Lavendar. 

W allack's —8.15, For Bonnie Prince Charlie. 


BOZZIE 


VOGUE DOMESTIC PET SERIES 


4 ] “He handsome dog whose portrait is 
shown on page 176 of this issue is 
the daughter of the Scotch collie, 

Old Boz, famous in canine annals, for whom 

the Prince of Wales offered $5,000. His 

descendant is as remarkable as her progenitor. 

It is chronicled that ‘* she cannot be puzzled 

in any arithmetical problem in addition, sub- 

traction, multiplication, division, or a com- 
bination of two or more of these processes in 
whole numbers under twenty, She gives re- 
sults by barks and never makes a mistake. 

Several pe:s ns can hold pieces of paper with 

numbers on them before her. She looks at 

each one, designates the units by so many barks, 
and at the close will add the entire series and 
give the result by the required number of 
barks. Bozzie will also tell the time of day 
in hours by ba:ks. She will go to any room 
in the house, upstairs or down, and bring any 
article which she is bidden. 

** Tf asked if she would rather have voted 
for Bryan or died, she lies down in an expir- 


vi 


for the interest of the incident and its unique- 
ness. We are of the opinion that there is no 
subject pertaining to society that can be inves- 
tigated with more profit than snobbishness 
Almost everyone has been disgusted at some 
time with the offensiveness of the snob. 
Many persons are snobs without knowing it, 
and introspection caused by direct consider- 
ation of this subject may prove to their good. 
Persons who are genuinely worthy according 
to true standards seldom are snobs. 

The Century Dictionary defines snob as “* One who 
is servile in spirit or conduct toward those whom he 
considers his superiors, and correspondingly p-oud 
and insolent toward those whom he considers his in- 
feriors ; one who valgarly apes gentility. 

Thackeray’s definition has long been classic: “* He 
who meanly admires mean things is a snob.” 

Communications will be published as they 
are received. Nos. 8, 9 and 10 are given 
below. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 have 
been published. 

No. 8 


A poor young woman of extremely plain 
origin recently married a represen‘ative of one 
of our best families, who 1s richly endowed 
with worldly goods. Shortiy a‘ter her mar- 
riage she called upen a cousin of her hus- 
band’s, an aristocratic gen:}ewoman, suffering 
from severe financial reverses; after several 
awkward remarks Mrs. Psrvenue said, *¢ It 
must be simply awful to be poor, but of 
course you still manage to have your gowns 
lined with silk ?”” 

Madame Aristocrat replied, ** No, that isa 
luxury I can no longer afford.”’ 





It and the Second Annual Model Doll Show, to be held at the Waldorf next week, March 22nd, 23d, 24th, 


under the chaperonage of a feeble, though 
world-renowned woman, was forced into her 
first experience of arranging for seats at tables, 
steamer chairs, etc., etc. 

Observing a number of passengers grouped 
about a man who sat at a small table issuing 
cards, she timidly approached the nearest 
member of the number and asked ‘¢ if this 
man were the deck steward?’’ Receiving 
no reply the girl thought she had not been 
heard in the confusion that always attends the 
first tew hours on shipboard, and repeated her 
question, whereupon the man to whose back 
she had addressed herself turned, and gave 
her, what, for lack of any other equivalent, 
must be termed the English stare, comment 
ing, meanwhile, to his companion, on the 
impudence of American girls, which caused 
him in turn to stare at the now retreating 
young woman, as he responded: ‘* Indeed, 
ya-as, my Lord.”’ 

When the passage was half completed the 
three met again upon deck, This time his 
lordship bent low as he bared his head and 
stood aside, his c »mpanion following his ex- 
ample. They had acquainted themselves 
with the passenger list, and learning of the 
name of the American girl and the fame of 
her chaperon, they wished to claim acquaint- 
ance. Could there be a more perfect example 
of snobbishness ? 

The American girl thought not, as she 
proudly raised her head and regarded them in 
turn with the English stare. 


See ‘* Snobbishness,’’ 22 April Vogue, 
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GLIMPSES 


CrossinG THE PLaza 

Why do all the girls on a windy day 
wear their biggest hats and go without 
veils? Struggling with the wind with one 
hand clutching a hat brim is a far from be- 
coming pose. 


AT THe FAsHIONABLE CONFECTIONER’S 


It is not a pretty sight to see all the 
women young and old standing in a row 
spooning ice-cream soda, with their veils 
drawn tightly across the bridges of their 
noses. The greatest beauty cannot stand 
that. 


On Fierro Avenue 

If you have a grass-green jacket pray do 
not wear a blue-green skirt, nor a light 
gray jacket with pale yellow-tan skirt. The 
agony of the man or woman walking be- 
hind should be taken into consideration. 


Eveninc VisiTor’s THouGHuts 


The patent leather  stiletto-pointed 
house shoes would surely have inspired Sir 
John Suckling with some other simile about 
a woman’s feet, than ‘‘like little mice stole 
in and out.’” 


TaxinGc A STROLL 

There are too many colors in street 
gloves, and too few who know how to wear 
them with their costumes. Certain charm- 
ing shades of tan, like a white glove, go 
with everything. Why buy anything but 
tan—the smart thing and correct thing? 


SterpInc Down tHe Ganc PLANK oF 

TRANSATLANTIQUE STEAMER 

‘*What joy to have you back! 
(embrace.) ‘How high you are wearing 
your hair, and how your hat tilts over your 
brow, and turns up on one side only, and 
how crushy it looks—oh—lovely—! Is 
that the latest ?”” 

* I must look like a fright.’’ 





Lyons Silks. 


GRENADINES. 


Fancy Checks, Plaids, Stripe and Chere 
Taffetas for Spring Wear, Armure 
Louisine, Moire Nouvelle, 


Double Warp Brocades, 


Plain and Glace Taffetas. 


White Silks, Satins, Moire Nouvelle, 
Brocades for Wedding Gowns. 


Lyons Silk and Wool 


Fabrics. 


Check Paulette, 
Plain and Check Moire Poplinette. 


Lyons Fancy Grenadines, 
Printed Twills, Foulards. 


Broadoay HL 19th sa. 





§ Altman. 


ARE DAILY RECEIVING EUROPEAN 
SHIPMENTS OF 


RICH SILK NOVELTIES, 


COMPRISING THE LATEST PARIS 
ADOPTIONS, OF WHICH THE FOL- 





LOWING FABRICS ARE WORTHY OF | 
MORE THAN ORDINARY MENTION: | 


GRENADINE ECOSSAIS IN CLAN COL- 
ORINGS ; LOUISINE ANTIQUE, IN 
COMBINATIONS OF VIOLET, CERISE, 
RESEDA, TAN, etc.; SATIN MOUSSE- 
LINE IN SCROLL AND OTHER 
NOVEL DESIGNS; BROCADED PoP- 
LINS IN SHADES OF PURPLE, CAR. 
DINAL, MOUSSE, RESEDA, etc.; BEN- 
GALINE AND VELOURS, IN QUA- 
DRILLE AND ECOSSAIS EFFECTS. 


IRISH POPLINS, TAFFETAS, SOY- 
EUX, CORDES, VELOURS, IN COR- 
RECT COLORS. ATTRACTIVE DE- 
SIGNS IN FOULARDS AND INDIA 
SILKS AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


ENTRANCES, 18th St., 19th St. and 6th Ave 
(18th Street Elevated Station.) 





| Warren’s 
Featherbone 
Is Wash Bone for boning wash 


| gowns.—It’s white. 


Skirt Bone and Piping Cord 
are used for shirrings, 


flounces, etc. 
Parlors: 907 Siete: New 
York ; 720-722 Marshall Field Annex 


Bidg., Chicago; 7: Temple Place, 
Boston ; 28 So. 8th St., Philadelphia, 


Warren Fea‘ 


log THREE OAKS, MICH. 














Fine China and 








out our large Illustrated Catalogue No. 7-F. § | 
Costs you nothing, and may save you time and ¢ | 
money. 
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| 
Rich Cut Glass | 
| 


cent. lower 


DISTINGUISHES THE 


Canfield 
Dress Shields 


Look for it on the Shields 
you buy and accept no 
substitute. 3% 2% F WF UF 


Canriecp Dress Suretps are reliably 
waterproo!; and are guaranteed to protect 
the waist from damage by prespiration. 
You may be offered the “just as good”’ 
shields. Don'ttake them, Insist on having 
Canriecp Dress SHIELDS. 

For Sale Everywhere. 
Canfield Rubber Co., 73 Warren St., New York, 
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Intending purchasers cannot afford to be with- 
Shall we send it to you? | 


Higgins & Seiter 


50-54 West 22d St., N. Y. 


170 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, R. I. 
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Built by Experts 


It is not to be wondered at that cycling 
and mechanical experts marvel at 
the workmanship of the ’97 Waverley 
Bicycles, the result of ten years of 
study and continued suc- 

cess. Equipped with ab- * 
solutely true bearings. 










Last year’s Waverleys have been greatly 


improved, and as there was no $ 6 0 


new machinery to buy, the 








& 


- 


a - price has been reduced to :: :: 
asking. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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‘There is no better test of 
refinement than the perfume 


one uses.’ 
Have you tried MOUSON’S new 


VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


LASTING # # 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 
U. S. AGENTS 
18-24 Washington Place 


DELICATE # #* 


New York City 
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“Genuine” Fibre Chamois - Interlining 





The sleeve shows the 
broken section giving a 
view of the Fibre Chamois 
as used to support the puff. 


makers to carry out the stylish and delicate arrangement of the 
garment, which can only be accomplished by the use of 
‘‘ Genuine ’’ Fibre Chamois. 

Those who have had experience using all the different 
interlinings now use only the **Genuine”’’ Fibre Chamois 
for all their skirts, puff, butterfly-wing sleeves, interlinings, 
etc., with full knowledge that all garments which they 


IVES unlimited latitude in which to make the 
most pleasing fashionable effects, supplies 

tone to the finish and shape to the form. It not 
only drapes and shapes the folds to the same per- 
fection as they are pictured in the fashion plates, 
but keeps them in perfect shape, free from creases 
or crushing when packed, sat on or otherwise 
crushed, and thoroughly protects and pre- 
serves the material at all times under all con- 


ditions. 
The fashion designers having taken advantage 


of the artistic effects that it is possible to get with 
‘*Genuine’’ Fibre Chamois, have for the Spring 
designs of 1897 introduced a most graceful 
skirt, taxing the utmost resources of the dress- 


have interlined with the 


“GENUINE” FIBRE CHAMOIS 


can absolutely be depended on and not ruined by some poor imitation. 

















Here we show how to support a skirt with ‘*Genuine’’ Fibre Chamois, and when the folds are gathered at the band, the result will be 


as handsome as the finished dress shown above. 








Latest Parisian Skirt Pat- 
terns will be mailed free to Dress-= 
makers sending their business cards 
to Selling Agents or to the Company. 








Times Building, New York 
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American Fibre Chamois Co. 





See that 
‘* FIBRE CHAMOIS” 
is stamped on every yard. Beware of 
imitations 




















